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The  Rev.  Alfred  Williams  Momerie,  M.  A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D., 
sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
Morning  Preacher  at  the  Foundling,  was  born  in  London, 
March  22nd,  1848.  His  father  was  a  dissenting  minister, 
and  the  great  hope  of  his  life,  destined  never  to  be  ful 
filled,  was  to  see  his  only  son  following  in  his  steps.  From 
his  mother,  who  was  refined  and  intellectual  in  no  ordin 
ary  degree,  but  not  robust  in  health,  Dr.  Momerie  inherits 
his  brilliant  intellect,  bright,  vivacious  charm  of  manner, 
and  highly-strung,  sensitive  temperament.  For  some 
years  he  was  educated  at  home  with  a  tutor,  and  also 
later  on  at  the  City  of  London  School.  His  home  was  a 
happy  one,  although  the  Puritanical  rule  of  his  parents 
was  rather  strict  and  repressive.  Eventually  he  was  sent 
to  New  College,  Finchley  Road,  to  prepare  for  the  miais- 
try,  where  he  studied  German  and  Hebrew  under  Profes 
sor  Nenner,  and  learned  from  him  the  groundwork  of 
those  broad  ideas  of  which  he  is  now  such  a  brilliant 
and  fearless  exponent  in  the  Church  of  England.  From 
New  College  he  went  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  he 
spent  four  years,  studying  with  great  industry  under 
(amongst  others)  Eraser,  Tait,  and  Blackie.  As  an  under 
graduate  at  Edinburgh  he  won  two  scholarships.  It  was 
whilst  he  was  still  a  boy  that  a  chance  discussion  on 
Ferrier's  lectures  on  Greek  philosophy  gave  him  the  first 
impulse  towards  his  favourite  study,  and  led  eventually  to 
his  going  to  Cambridge,  whither  he  proceeded  on  leaving 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  a  first-class  in  Philosophy. 
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He  had  been  at  Cambridge  but  a  year,  when  he  received 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  from  his  old  University, 
and  soon  after  took  his  B.A.  He  remained  at  Cambridge 
three  years,  steadily  working  at  his  favourite  study,  and 
coming  out  senior  in  the  Moral  Science  Tripos.  Before 
he  became  Fellow  of  his  College  he  was  ordained  Curate 
of  Leigh,  in  Lancashire,  by  the  late  Dr.  Fraser,  Bishop  of 
Manchester  ;  exchanged  the  class-room  for  the  pulpit,  and 
before  many  weeks  were  over,  people  were  flocking  from 
far  and  near  to  listen  to  the  brilliant  sermons  delivered 
with  such  ease  and  fluency  by  the  clever  young  Doctor  of 
Science,  who  looked  far  too  boyish  to  carry  such  grave 
Academic  honours.  But  Dr.  Momerie  was  not  intended 
by  nature  for  a  curate.  Parish  work,  he  always  can 
didly  confessed,  was  not  in  his  line,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  find  him  in  priest's  orders,  and  engaged  in  the 
more  congenial  work  of  University  Extension  Lectures — 
subject  :  English  Literature — in  Leigh,  Kendal,  Knutsford, 
Nottingham,  Liverpool,  and  Southport.  Whilst  lecturing 
at  Kendal  it  was  said  he  stopped  all  the  gossip  of  the 
place.  When  little  over  thirty  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  King's  College  ;  and  within  the  last  three  years, 
or  about  1887,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
of  Edinburgh. 

From  1 88 1  to  1884  he  was  afternoon  Lecturer  at  St. 
Peter's,  Cranley  Gardens  ;  and  during  the  past  eight  or 
nine  years  he  brought  out  a  volume  of  sermons  every 
year.  The  "  Origin  of  Evil  "  is  now  in  its  sixth  edition  ; 
"  Defects  of  Modern  Christianity,"  in  the  fourth  ;  "  The 
Basis  of  Religion,"  which  formed  the  subject  of  his 
sermons  when  he  was  Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge,  is 
in  the  third  ;  whilst  of  the  last  and  most  remarkable  of 
the  series,  "Church  and  Creed,"  the  first  edition  of  1,500 
copies  was  sold  out  in  five  weeks.  In  1884,  he  was 
appointed  Morning  Preacher  at  the  Foundling,  and  his 
fame  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  Chapel  was  soon  crowded 
to  inconvenience  every  Sunday  ;  whilst  the  funds  of  the 
Institution  gained  about  ^"1,000  per  annum  from  the 
contributions  of  strangers  alone.  In  May  of  last  year, 
1890,  Dr.  Momerie  resigned  his  post,  one  of  his  reasons 
being  that  no  man  can  preach  every  Sunday  and  preach 
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well.     His  resignation  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
his  broad  views. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  Dr.  Momerie's  many  unique 
characteristics  is  his  almost  too  great  contempt  for  con 
ventionality.  That  it  has  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advance 
ment  in  the  Church,  quite  as  much  as  his  breadth  of  view 
in  matters  theological,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  that  this  is 
so  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  some  of  his  best  friends,  many 
of  whom  would  like  to  see  him  wearing  his  intellectual 
honours  with  more  sedateness,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
portion  of  that  vivacious  brilliancy  which  makes  him 
such  a  favourite  in  society.  But  it  is  hard  to  beat 
down  hereditary  tendencies  ;  and,  being  half  Welsh, 
half  French,  Dr.  Momerie  is  likely  to  remain  unconven 
tional,  even  should  Fate  have  a  Bishopric  in  store  for 
him.  His  mother  was  both  a  brilliant  talker  and  an 
accomplished  letter  writer,  and  from  her  her  clever  son 
inherits  his  charm  of  manner,  his  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  the  magnetic  fascination  he  seems  to 
exercise  upon  ten,  at  least,  out  of  every  dozen  persons 
whom  he  meets. 

As  regards  his  work  in  the  future,  Dr.  Momerie 
intends  to  lecture  in  London  and  America  upon  the 
mischievous  effects  of  Ecclesiasticism  ;  and,  as  time  goes 
on,  to  develop  the  subject  in  detail.  He  has  already 
rationalised  religion  as  far  as  it  can  be  rationalised  by 
one  man  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  feeble  attacks 
made  upon  him  in  Church  papers  (High  and  Low),  not 
one  of  his  views  has  been  refuted.  This  fact  points 
either  to  unacknowledged  agreement  or  inability  ;  and 
there  is,  probably,  a  little  of  both  one  and  the  other  in 
the  remarkable  immunity  he  enjovs.  One  thing  is 
clear.  Men  far  less  dangerous  than  he  (from  the  ortho 
dox  Churchman's  point  of  view)  have  been  got  rid  of  ; 
he  remains,  as  he  has  said  himself,  "  A  troublesome  son 
it  may  be  ;  but  still  a  son  of  the  Church,"  What  he 
may  become  is  very  much  in  his  own  hands  ;  and  those 
who  do  admiring  homage  to  the  great  gifts  of  intellect 
that  he  possesses,  are  glad  to  know  that  he  has  faith  in 
himself.  This  consciousness  of  power  is  one  of  the 
surest  stepping-stones  to  greatness  ;  without  it,  a  man 
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goes  somewhat  slowly  along  the  path  to  fame  ;  with  it, 
there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  what  he  can  achieve. 

As  regards  Dr.  Momerie's  literary  style  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — admirable.  He  is  never 
obscure  even  when  treating  of  the  most  profound  sub 
jects  ;  and,  if  he  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  he  is  too  concise. 

The  broad  section  of  the  Church  of  England  owes 
much  to  the  courage  of  Dr.  Momerie  ;  but  he  has  ad 
herents  and  admirers  amongst  all  parties  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  in  the 
Church,  or  out  of  it,  for  whom  the  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  truth  (positive  in  the  metaphysical  foundation, 
negative  in  his  sceptical  contempt  for  ecclesiasticism) 
have  equal  attraction  ;  and  it  is  this  faculty  in  him, 
combined  with  his  intense  sympathy  with  everything 
that  has  to  do  with  human  nature  and  the  formation  of 
character,  that  causes  him  to  be,  not  infrequently,  both 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood.  Dr.  Momerie  for 
tunately,  or  perhaps,  unfortunately,  is  many-sided.  He 
can  make  allowance  for  the  wild  passion  that  lapses  into 
crime,  and  the  tender  forbearance  that  forgives  without 
question.  He  has  the  keenest  appreciation  for  those 
bright  flashes  of  humour  which  make  life  less  of  a 
burden  ;  but  those  who  underrate  the  serious  side  of  his 
character  do  him  great  injustice,  and  especially  do  those 
do  so  who  turn  his  very  versatility  into  a  weapon 
against  him. 

One  of  Dr.  Momerie's  most  recent  contributions  to 
theological  literature  is  an  able  paper  in  the  Forum 
(New  York)  upon  the  "  Drift  of  Religious  Thought  in 
England,"  and,  in  the  lucid  and  epigrammatic  style 
peculiar  to  him,  he  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  tendency 
to  retrograde  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  being  forced 
by  circumstances  towards  rationalism,  the  goal  which, 
in  his  opinion,  all  churches  must  reach,  or  perish. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  his  success  does  not 
depend  upon  the  fickle  fancy  of  "  society,''  nor  upon  his 
receiving  so-called  "  promotion "  in  the  Church  of 
England.  He  will,  probably,  be  greater  without  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  his  work  will  be  appreciated 
by  posterity  whether  it  is  recognised  by  a  Prime 
Minister,  or  ignored. 
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PREFACE. 
— •*» — 

AM  frequently  asked  if  I  do  not  intend  to  answer 
the  criticisms  which  this  lecture  has  called 
forth.  Well,  in  point  of  fact  there  are  no 
criticisms  to  answer.  A  number  of  adjectives, 
chiefly  of  a  vituperative  nature,  have  been  flung 
at  my  devoted  head.  My  voice,  my  delivery,  my 
clothes,  my  gown,  my  sandwich-men,  have  all  been 
discussed  and  condemned.  Even  the  innocent  plants 
on  the  platform  have  come  in  for  their  share  of  abuse. 
Poor  things,  they  little  knew  when  they  were  taken  to 
Princes  Hall  how  the  "  critics  "  would  attack  them  !  But 
as  for  what  I  said,  I  have  not  seen  the  faintest  attempt 
to  show  that  I  was  wrong.  Mr.  Haweis  did  me  the 
honour  to  preach  two  sermons  against  the  lecture,  but 
inasmuch  as  he  admitted  that  all  I  had  said  was  true, 
I  shall  not  trouble  myself  now  with  the  rest  of  his 
remarks.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  was  a  little  surprised 
at  being  upbraided  by  Mr.  Haweis  for  heresy  and  levity. 
I  could  not  help  exclaiming  "  El  tu,  Brute  !  "  The  most 
astounding  observation  which  the  "  critics  "  offered  was 
to  the  effect  that,  though  what  I  said  was  true  enough,  I 
was  merely  flogging  a  dead  horse,  for  no  one  any  longer 
believed  in  the  doctrines  which  I  attacked.  I  call  this 
astounding,  because  I  had  shown,  by  quotations  from  the 
Articles  and  Creeds,  that  the  doctrines  in  question  were 
still  the  authorised  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
And  so  far  are  they  from  having  dropped  into  abeyance, 
that  I  have  since  been  expelled  from  my  chair  at  King's 
College  simply  and  solely  for  having  denied  them.  It  was 
stated  in  several  of  the  newspapers  that  I  had  been  guilty 
of  "  breaches  of  discipline."  I  trust  that  this  statement 
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was  not  communicated  officially  ;  for,  though  it  is  impos 
sible  for  me  to  believe  in  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of  the 
Council,  I  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  they  are  at  least 
truthful.  It  may  possibly  be  said  that  doing  anything 
which  the  authorities  dislike  is  a  breach  of  discipline. 
But  as  the  phrase  was  not  explicitly  so  defined,  it  was 
sure  to  mislead  the  public.  And  anything  said  with  intent 
to  deceive  is  a — \\ell,  those  who  remember  the  excellent 
morality  which  they  learnt  in  their  copy-book  days  will 
know  what.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
College,  in  which  he  says,  that  at  the  next  meeting  a 
resolution  would  be  proposed  to  declare  my  chair  vacant, 
in  consequence  of  the  reports  which  had  appeared  in  the 
papers  of  my  lecture  of  the  25th  May.  The  views  which 
I  attacked  are,  therefore,  the  views  of  the  Council  of 
King's  College,  and  of  this  Council  the  Bishop  of  London 
is  the  chairman.  The  "  old  horse "  may  be  dying> 
but  dead  he  certainly  is  not  ;  he  has  life  at  any  rate  to 
kick. 

I  may  add  that  this  lecture  is  only  the  first  of  a  series 
on  the  mischievous  effects  of  ecclesiasticism,  which  I  hope 
to  deliver  and  re-deliver  both  in  England  and  America 
for  some  years  to  come.  In  these  lectures  I  shall  trace,  in 
detail,  the  evil  it  has  done  in  Science,  in  Art,  in  Literature, 
in  social  institutions,  and  indeed  in  every  department 
of  human  life. 

ALFRED  MOMERIE. 

St.  Ermines  Mansions,  S.  W. 
October ,  1891. 


THE 

CORRUPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

|T  is  necessary  that  I  should  begin  with  a  per 
sonal  explanation.  I  might  otherwise  be 
labouring  under  an  insuperable  difficulty, 
which  would  be  sure  to  make  my  lecture  a  failure.  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  success 
of  a  speech  depends  as  much  on  the  audience  as  it 
does  on  the  speaker.  The  inspiration,  if  there  is  any, 
comes  from  them.  But  in  order  that  they  may  render 
him  this  assistance,  there  is  one  absolutely  essential 
requisite  :  they  must  believe  in  him  ; — not  necessarily  in 
all  that  he  says,  but  in  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  in 
his  right  to  speak  on  the  subject  in  hand.  Some  of 
you  may  have  come  here  to-night  feeling  rather  curious 
as  to  what  I  was  going  to  say,  but  convinced  before 
hand  that  I  could  have  no  right  to  say  it.  It  may 
seem  to  you  that  it  can  never  be  fitting  for  a  clergyman 
to  attack  the  Church.  Even  supposing  you  do  not 
believe  in  any  of  its  doctrines  yourselves,  you  may 
think  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  in  them  all.  Even 
supposing  you  know  it  to  be  corrupt,  you  may 
think  that  1  ought  to  consider  it  sound.  Even  sup 
posing  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  you  may  disagree 
with  me  for  saying  it.  The  position  which  I  occupy 
to-night  may  appear  to  you  both  dishonest  and  dis- 


honourable.      Please   let  me   at  the   outset   put   myself 
right  with  you. 

And  first,  as  to  the  charge  of  dishonesty.  This  is  an 
accusation  constantly  brought  against  heterodox  clergy 
men.  I  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  read  in 
the  papers  that  I  must  be,  in  plain  English,  a  liar 
because — this  was  the  reason  given — because  I  had 
once  declared  my  il  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
all  and  everything  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book." 
Now  the  newspapers  made  a  mistake.  It  may  seem 
incredible,  but  they  did.  I  never  declared  any  such 
thing.  No  such  declaration  has  been  made  by  any 
clergyman  since  1865.  That  was  the  old  form  of 
subscription.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  always 
a  dead  letter  ;  literal  adherence  to  it  was  impossible. 
Some  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book  are  contradicted  by 
other  parts,  and  therefore  no  one  ever  did,  no  one 
ever  could,  believe  all  and  everything  contained  in  it. 
"  If,"  said  Dean  Stanley,  "  strict  adherence  to  this 
subscription  were  required  from  the  clergy,  then  they 
must  all  come  out  of  the  Church,  from  the  Archbishops 
at  Lambeth  and  Bishopsthorpe  to  the  humblest  curates 
in  Wales  and  Westmoreland."  In  1865,  mainly  owing 
to  the  representations  of  the  Dean,  the  form  of  clerical 
subscription  was  changed.  Since  that  time  clergymen 
are  simply  required  to  declare  in  general  terms  that 
they  "  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England." 
And  the  word  doctrine  in  the  singular  number  was 
purposely  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  and  adopted 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  legalize  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  doctrines  in  the  plural  number ; 


in  order—as  Mr.  Burton  put  it  in  his  speech  before 
the  House  of  Commons — "to  make  it  possible  for  men 
to  minister  at  the  altars  of  the  Church  though  they 
dissented  from  some  part  of  her  teaching." 

But  my  conduct,  it  may  be  said,  if  not  dishonest 
is  at  any  rate  dishonourable.  Everyone,  it  may  be 
urged,  is  bound  to  be  loyal  to  an  institution  in  which  he 
holds  office  ;  and  a  clergyman  therefore,  if  he  cannot 
defend  the  Church,  should  at  least  refrain  from  attack 
ing  it.  To  this  I  reply  by  asking  the  question : 
Whose  Church  is  it  ?  If  it  were  the  Church  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  if  it  were  the  Church  of  the 
Queen  and  Privy  Council,  if  it  were  the  Church  of 
Parliament  and  Convocation,  and  if  they  had  appointed 
and  paid  me  to  teach  their  doctrines  and  do  their  work, 
then  no  doubt  my  present  conduct  would  be  dis 
honourable.  But  the  Church  is,  at  least  it  professes  to  be, 
Christ's.  I  was  ordained  a  minister,  not  of  the  Arch 
bishops  and  Bishops,  not  of  the  Queen  and  Privy  Council, 
not  of  Parliament  and  Convocation,  but  of  Christ. 
When  therefore  I  find  in  the  Church  anything  incom 
patible  with  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  anything  in 
jurious  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  I  am  bound  to  say 
so, — bound  by  my  very  ordination  vows.  Even  if  the 
laying  on  of  the  Bishop's  hands  made  me  in  the  most 
literal  sense  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  that  is  no  reason 
why  T  should  blindly  follow  my  brother  successors. 
The  apostles  were  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  their 
successors  have  no  business  to  be  the  servants  of  one 
another.  Respect  and  deference  are  no  doubt  due  from 
every  clergyman  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  he 


should,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  yield  to  their  wishes  and 
do  their  bidding.  But  he  is  bound  by  a  still  more 
sacred  allegiance,  the  allegiance  which  he  owes  to  Christ. 

Now  it  is  as  a  Christian  that  I  am  about  to  attack  the 
so-called  Christian  Church.  That  Church  has  often 
been  attacked  by  atheists,  by  those  who  were  opposed 
to  all  religion,  by  men  who  thought  but  meanly  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  Much  of  what  they  said  was  true, 
more's  the  pity  of  it,  and  I  shall  have  to  say  it  again. 
But  my  motive  and  my  object  are  different.  I  find 
fault  with  the  Church  not  because  I  am  an  atheist,  but 
because  I  believe  in  God  ;  not  because  I  am  opposed 
to  religion,  but  because  I  consider  it  the  profoundest  of 
human  needs  ;  not  because  I  think  so  little  of  Christ, 
but  because  I  think  so  much. 

And  further,  I  am  acting  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
itself.  I  am  criticising  it  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a 
friend  ;  not  because  I  wish  to  destroy  it,  but  for  the 
purpose,  if  possible,  of  saving  it.  There  is  a  canker  in 
the  Church  which  is  fast  eating  away  its  life.  It  is  in 
imminent  peril.  As  I  said  recently  in  the  Contemporary 
Review*  the  Church  of  England  is  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  dissolution.  The  clergy  do  not  recognise 
the  danger,  but  that  makes  it  all  the  more  deadly.  In 
one  of  his  humorous  poems,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
speaks  of  an  old  couple  who  had  been  accustomed  for 
many  years  to  drive  about  in'  a  "  one-horse  shay."  It 
had  been  constructed  originally  on  an  ingenious  prin 
ciple,  so  that  every  part  should  be  just  as  strong  as  every 

*  April,  1891. 
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other  part.  It  was  a  sort  of  infallible  chaise ;  there 
wasn't  a  weak  point  about  it  ;  it  never  seemed  any  the 
worse  for  wear  ;  it  looked  as  if  it  would  last  for  ever. 
But  on  one  occasion,  as  it  was  being  driven  along  in  the 
usual  fashion,  it  suddenly  collapsed — into  dust.  I  am 
afraid  that  may  be  an  emblem  of  what  is  in  store  for  the 
Church  of  England.  To  superficial  observers  it  appears 
prosperous  and  flourishing.  But  it  shows  in  reality 
many  signs  of  decay.  Fashion  no  doubt  continues  to 
lend  it  a  certain  precarious  support.  As  Clough  puts 
it  :— 

"At  Church  on  Sunday  to  attend, 

Will  serve  to  keep  the  world  your  friend." 

But  going  to  church  is  no  longer  absolutely  indispen 
sable.  The  friendship  of  the  world  may  be  obtained 
without  it.  Even  the  "  smart "  people  are  becoming  lax 
in  their  religious  observances.  And  over  the  cultured 
portion  of  the  community  the  influence  of  the  Church 
is  already  almost  nil.  How  many  clever  persons  do  you 
know  who  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  their  clergyman 
for  instruction  ?  There  are,  it  is  true,  among  the  clergy 
some  scholars  of  deservedly  high  repute.  But  they  can 
hardly  as  a  rule  be  called  educated.  For  education  does 
not  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  nor  even  of  the 
Fathers,  but  in  acquaintance  with  the  best  thoughts  and 
achievements  of  the  race.  Even  the  scholarly  clergy — 
with  but  few  exceptions— are  quite  out  of  touch  with 
modern  thought.  And  every  year  their  ranks  are  re 
cruited  from  a  lower  intellectual  class.  The  Church 
now-a-days  possesses  no  attractions  for  young  men  of 
conspicuous  ability.  At  the  English  Universities  in  the 


olden  time  the  most  distinguished  graduates  usually  went 
into  orders.  But  what  was  formerly  the  rule  has  now 
become  the  exception.  And  all  the  while  laymen  are 
being  better  educated  ;  they  are  reading  more  widely, 
and  thinking  more  deeply.  The  laity  are  going  uphill  as 
fast  as  the  clergy  are  going  down.  And  the  consequence 
is  that  the  Church  is  rapidly  losing  its  influence  even 
over  ordinary,  commonplace  people.  I  remember  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  proposed  by  Convocation  to  pass  a 
resolution  condemning  "the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  " 
which  was  then  becoming  so  common  in  society.  But 
the  Bishop  of  London,  with  touching  frankness,  said  he 
thought  they  might  as  well  save  themselves  the  trouble, 
as  nobody  would  pay  any  attention  to  the  resolution  if 
they  did  pass  it.  The  signs  of  the  times,  therefore,  indi 
cate  very  clearly  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
English  Church.  In  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  unless  it 
undergoes  a  radical  change,  it  will  practically  have  ceased 
to  exist.  There  may  still  be  an  institution  comprising 
"  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,"  but  it  will  appeal  ex 
clusively  to  the  intellectual  dregs  of  the  community,  and 
could  only  therefore  in  a  spirit  of  irony  be  called  a 
National  Church. 

I  am  determined  to  do  what  in  me  lies  to  avert  this 
threatened  doom.  There  is  much  in  the  Church — very 
much — which  I  admire  and  love.  In  this  and  succeed 
ing  lectures  it  will  be  my  duty  to  speak  almost  entirely 
of  the  evil.  But  I  am  not  blind  to  the  good.  The 
music  of  our  Church,  its  architecture,  many  of  its  prayers, 
a  few  of  its  hymns,  a  little  of  its  teaching,  much  of  its 
practice,  some  of  its  associations  (connected  as  they  have 


been  with  the  great  joys  and  sorrows  of  life),  the  un 
selfish  devotion  of  not  a  few  among  its  clergy — these 
things  are  of  inestimable  value.  And  it  is  because  T  am 
afraid  of  the  good  being  neutralised  by  the  evil,  because 
I  am  afraid  of  both  perishing  in  one  common  catastrophe 
that  I  am  determined  to  point  out  the  danger  before  it 
is  too  late. 

There  is  one  other  objection  which  I  am  sure  will 
often  be  urged  against  me.  It  will  be  said  that  I  do  not 
understand  orthodoxy,  that  I  have  misrepresented  it,  that 
I  am  attacking  a  mere  figment  of  my  own  imagination, 
Let  me  tell  you  then  that  I  am  an  expert  in  orthodoxy. 
My  parents  held  all  its  doctrines  in  the  most  rigid  and 
unbending  sense.  Before  I  could  walk  I  had  heard  of 
"the  plan  of  salvation."  Long  before  I  could  read  I 
knew  all  about  original  sin,  total  depravity,  justification 
by  faith,  and  the  paramount  importance  of  a  correct 
belief.  The  first  thing  I  learnt  was  the  catechism. 
And  from  the  time  I  could  sit  upon  a  seat  till  I  was 
of  age  I  must  have  heard  on  an  average  at  least  three 
sermons  a  week,  in  every  one  of  which  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  what  is  called  "  the  gospel "  were  elaborately 
stated  and  explained.  If  /do  not  understand  orthodoxy 
no  one  will  ever  understand  it. 

So  much  by  way  of  personal  explanation.  Now  I 
will  address  myself  to  my  subject,  which  is  the  Corrup 
tion  of  the  Church.  By  the  Church  I  do  not  mean 
exclusively  the  English  Church,  though  I  shall  refer 
more  particularly  to  that.  But  the  term  Church  may 
serve  as  a  convenient  abbreviation  for  all  the  various 
Churches  and  sects  of  Christendom,  which,  in  regard 
to  their  primary  doctrines,  are  in  the  main  agreed. 
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SECTION    I. 
THE  FIRST  GODS. 

It  is  the  primary  doctrines  which  I  propose  now  to 
discuss.  And  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  them,  we 
must  take  a  journey  in  thought  right  away  back  to 
the  primitive  savage.  We  must  see  how  he  came 
by  his  gods,  and  how  he  worked  out  his  theology.,  We 
shall  understand  ourselves  better  when  we  have  taken 
a  look  at  him.  His  theological  conceptions  will  throw 
light  upon  our  own.  There  is  more  of-  the  savage 
surviving  among  us  than  we  generally  suppose. 

In  some  respects  the  primitive  man  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  ourselves.  We  are  nothing  in  these  days  if 
not  scientific  :  he  had  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility 
of  science.  His  ignorance  was  radical  and  complete.  He 
had  not  the  remotest  conception  of  the  kind  of  universe 
in  which  he  was  living.  He  did  not  know  he  was 
living  in  a  universe  at  all.  The  world  he  regarded  as 
a  little  place  extending  somewhat  further,  but  not  much 
further,  than  he  could  walk  or  ride.  And  although  it 
was  so  small,  it  seemed  to  him  a  perfect  chaos.  We 
look  by  the  aid  of  our  telescopes  millions  of  miles 
away,  and  we  discover  similarity,  harmony,  unity.  He 
looked  only  as  far  as  the  naked  eye  could  reach,  and 
yet  he  saw  nothing  but  dissimilarity,  diversity,  discord. 
We  perceive  the  reign  of  law  in  the  most  unwonted 
phenomena.  He  saw  nothing  but  chance  even  in  the 
most  regular.  Sometimes  the  sun  rose  early  and  set 
late,  at  other  times  it  rose  late  and  set  early,  he  did 
not  know,  he  could  not  imagine,  why.  Sometimes  it 
was  darkened  at  mir'-day,  and  the  light  he  had  begun  to 


rely  upon  vanished  without  any  perceptible  cause.  Every 
now  and  then  a  thunderstorm  burst  upon  him  with  its 
noise  and  horror,  and  the  flash  of  the  lightning  burnt 
up  his  little  hut  or  struck  a  comrade  dead.  Occasion 
ally  he  may  have  seen  the  earth  grow  fluid  like  the 
sea,  and  engulph  some  of  his  neighbours  in  its  waves. 
Not  unfrequently  his  crude  experiments  in  agriculture 
would  be  spoilt  by  flood  or  drought,  by  mildew  or 
blight.  Sometimes  he  would  be  unsuccessful  with  his 
hunting  or  fishing  ;  sometimes  he  would  be  wounded 
in  battle  :  in  one  way  or  another  things  were  contin 
ually  going  wrong  with  him.  All  else  might  change 
and  vanish,  but  calamity  would  be  sure  to  return. 
The  only  certainty  in  his  life  was  trouble. 

And  trouble  set  him  thinking — philosophising. u  Phil 
osophy,"  said  Aristotle,  "  begins  in  wonder  ;  "  and  the 
first  thing  men  wondered  at  was  grief.  The  primitive 
savage  did  not  of  course  think  if  he  could  help  it. 
When  he  was  comfortable,  he  asked  no  questions. 
As  long  as  he  could  eat  his  fill  and  bask  placidly 
in  the  sun,  he  took  life  as  it  came,  thoughtlessly  and 
without  reflection.  But  when  he  had  nothing  to  eat, 
when  the  sun  refused  to  shine,  when  times  were  bad 
with  him,  he  was  driven  into  asking — why  ?  He  tried 
to  find  the  cause,  that  he  might  if  possible  remove 
the  effect.  So  he  set  out  upon  the  philosophical 
enquiry,  What  is  the  cause  of  calamity  ?  His  solution 
of  the  problem  was  curious,  and  yet  not  unnatural. 
There  was  one  form  of  calamity  which  he  himself 
was  in  the  habit  of  producing.  He  was  fond  of  in 
flicting  physical  pain.  He  always  made  a  point  of 
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relieving  his   feelings   in   this  way  when   he   happened 
to   be   in  a   rage.      If  his   children   annoyed    him,   say 
for  instance  by  disturbing  his  siesta,  he  whipped  them 
and   caused   them   pain.     If  his   wife   annoyed   him   by 
the    deftness  of    her   tongue   or    the   want   of    deftness 
of  her   cooking,   he   bullied   her   and  caused   her   pain. 
If  his  neighbours  annoyed   him  by  stealing  his    prop 
erty  or   by  being  more    successful    in    the    chase,    he 
attacked    them    with    his    arrows    or     his     club    and 
caused  them  pain.     And   when   other   people   were    in 
a  rage,  they  too  always   avenged   themselves    if   possi 
ble   in    the    same    way.      All    men,     he     found,    were 
prompted  by   anger   to   the    infliction    of    pain.      Now 
out  of  these    data    he    constructed    what     seemed    an 
argument,   but   what   was   in   fact  a  fallacy.     Those   of 
you  who  have  studied  Logic  know  that  an  A  proposition 
cannot  be  converted    simply ;    it    must    be    converted 
per   accidens,    i.e.,    its    conversion   will    only    yield    a 
particular,  and  not  a  universal,  conclusion.    For  example, 
from  the  proposition  "  all  paupers  are  miserable  beings," 
we  cannot  infer  that   all  miserable  beings  are  paupers, 
but    only    that    some    miserable     beings    are    paupers. 
But  the   primitive   savage,    who  had   not  enjoyed  your 
advantages,  knew  nothing  about  conversion/^  accidens. 
He    argued   thus  : — Since    all    rage    manifests    itself  in 
calamity,  therefore  all  calamity  is    a    manifestation   of 
rage.     And    so,    when    any    trouble   came    upon    him 
which   he   was   not   able   to   trace   to   a    brother    man, 
he   pronounced  a   verdict   of  guilty   against   some   per 
son     or     persons     unknown —  bad-tempered,    vindictive 
persons  like  himself.     These  persons  were  the  first  gods. 
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The  next  question  he  asked  himself  was  this  :  Could 
anything  be  done  to  make  the  gods  amiable  ?  Might 
they  not  at  any  rate  be  persuaded  to  leave  him  alone  ? 
And  here,  again,  he  argued  from  his  experience,  such 
as  it  was.  His  own  anger  had  often  been  appeased 
by  gifts.  Why  not  theirs  ?  In  all  probability,  ho 
^-hought  to  himself,  they  would  be  susceptible  to  bribes, 
for  he  had  never  known  anyone  who  wasn't.  Presents 
would  most  likely  render  the  gods  innocuous,  perhaps 
even  beneficent.  In  other  words,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  sacrifice. 

The  difficulty  was  to  discover  what  sort  of  sacri 
fices  would  be  acceptable.  In  this  dilemma  arose  the 
priests.  They  were  the  gentlemen  who  undertook  to 
square  the  gods — for  a  consideration.  If  you  are  in 
difficulties,  there  will  always  be  persons  ready,  for  pay 
ment,  to  get  you  out  of  them.  Generally  they  will 
make  matters  rather  worse  ;  but  that  is  no  concern 
of  theirs.  They  will  have  received  their  fee,  and 
there  for  them  the  business  ends.  Some  of  the  primi 
tive  clergy  may  have  been  themselves  sincere  believers  ; 
but  many  of  them  probably  were  not.  They  merely 
traded  on  the  faith  of  their  more  credulous  neighbours. 
Honest  or  dishonest,  however,  they  all  boldly  declared 
that  they  knew  exactly  how  matters  might  be  satis 
factorily  arranged. .  The  sacrifice  they  generally  suggested 
was  blood.  To  the  primitive  man  this  would  seem 
a  perfectly  natural  device.  It  was  just  the  sort  of 
gift  that  he  himself  would  like.  He  loved  the  sight 
of  gore.  When  he  was  very  angry,  nothing  else  \yas 
capable  of  appeasing  him.  He  could  readily  believe 
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therefore  that  if  he  offered  a  little  of  his  own  blood 
or,  what  was  more  convenient,  a  good  deal  of  somebody 
else's,  the  gods  would  be  propitiated. 


SECTION  II. 

"  THE  ATONEMENT." 

The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  a  survival 
from  those  early  times.  The  religious  development  of 
mankind  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  their  advances 
in  physical  science.  The  vindictiveness  of  the  gods  is  an 
idea  which  dies  much  harder  than  that  of  the  flatness  of 
the  earth.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  difference 
in  value  between  religions  depends,  not  on  the  quantity, 
but  on  the  quality,  of  their  deities.  "  An  idiot  takes  his 
bauble  for  his  god."  A  monotheist,  you  see ;  but  none 
the  less  an  idiot,  with  a  contemptible  religion.  What  is 
the  good  of  his  monotheism  ?  He  might  just  as  well 
worship  twenty  baubles.  There  is  no  advantage  in  hav 
ing  only  a  few  gods,  there  is  no  advantage  in  having  only 
one,  unless  as  their  numbers  dimininish  their  character 
improves.  But  the  character  of  the  orthodox  deity  is  as 
bad  as  it  can  be  He  was  furious  with  Adam  and  Eve 
for  having  disobeyed  him.  They  had  eaten  something — 
eaten  something — which  he  had  told  them  not  to  eat.  In 
consequence  of  this  single  and  trifling  act  of  insubordina 
tion,  he  became  so  imcredibly  vindictive  that  he  condemned 
the  wretched  pair,  together  with  all  their  unborn — and 
therefore  innocent— descendants,  to  a  life  of  suffering  and 
an  eternity  of  torment.  The  son  of  the  deity,  however, 
moved  with  compassion,  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  in 
their  stead.  He  proposed  to  redeem  them— a  Latin  word. 
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of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  is  to  "  buy  off  "—he 
proposed  to  buy  them  off  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 
The  prospect  of  blood  satisfied  the  deity,  and  he  therefore 
concluded  the  bargain. 

Now  I  have  not  in  the  least  exaggerated  or  misrepre 
sented  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Redemption.  Luther's 
words  are  these  :  "  God's  anger  against  the  sinner  was  so 
fierce  that  he  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of  his 
Son."  Our  own  Article  says,  "  Christ  was  crucified  to  be 
a  sacrifice  and  to  reconcile  his  Father."  The  very  word 
"  bargain  "  is  applied  in  the  Westminster  Confession  to  the 
transaction  between  Father  and  Son.  According  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  "  Christ  appeased  the  wrath  of  God  "  ; 
and,  by  the  perpetual  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  Romish 
Church  brings  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  propitiation  into 
the  greatest  possible  prominence.  All  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  believe,  or  at  any  rate  teach,  that  God's 
anger  had  to  be  appeased  by  blood.* 

Theologians,  however,  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
ghastliness  of  this  appalling  doctrine,  by  saying  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  was  necessary,  not  to  appease  God's  anger, 
but  to  satisfy  his  justice.  This  sounds  better,  but  it  is 
really  nonsense.  You  must  not  allow  yourselves  to  be 
misled  by  the  glib  tongues  of  ecclesiastics.  Words,  says 
Hobbes,  are  only  the  counters  of  wise  men,  but  they  are 
the  money  of  fools.  Fools  are  taken  in  by  sound ;  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  the  priests  have  had  such  an  easy 
time  of  it.  The  sound  of  orthodoxy  is  sometimes  altered, 
in  accordance  with  the  moral  development  of  the  age, 

*  And  the  Council  of  King's  College,  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  Chairman,  will  expel  any  Professor  who  publicly  denies 
it. 
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while  the  sense  is  allowed  to  remain  all  the  time  the 
same.  Even  the  average  man  in  the  present  day  is  apt 
to  despise  a  deity  whose  anger  must  be  appeased  by 
blood.  So  modern  divines  generally  substitute  for  anger 
the  term  ''justice."  But  this  modification  does  not 
remove,  it  only  conceals,  the  hideousness  of  the  orthodox 
view.  If  you  think  for  a  moment,  you  will  see  that  there 
can  be  no  justice  in  the  mere  infliction  of  pain,  in  the 
mere  demand  for  suffering.  Ages  ago  Protagoras  said, 
"  none  but  a  beast  would  punish  simply  because  evil  had 
been  done."  Only  a  beast  could  be  satisfied  with  pain. 
It  is  vindictiveness,  not  justice,  that  is  appeased  by  blood. 
Punishment  no  doubt  is  a  necessity  in  a  rational  universe, 
as  a  means  of  education  and  discipline  and  progress.  But 
punishment  properly  so-called,  punishment  as  distinct 
from  revenge,  moral  punishment,  is  always  a  means  to 
an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  Justice  punishes,  not  for  the 
sake  of  inflicting  pain,  but  for  the  sake  of  giving  warning  ; 
not  for  its  own  satisfaction,  but  for  the  reformation  of  the 
offender.  Of  warning  or  reformation,  however,  there  is 
no  mention  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 
According  to  that  doctrine  blood  was  necessary,  not  to 
make  man  better,  but  to  make  the  Deity  less  fierce.  And 
anyone  who  tells  you  it  was  required  to  appease  divine 
justice,  is  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally  deceiving 
you,  by  the  use  of  a  fine-sounding  but  utterly  irrelevant 
word. 

There  is  another  device  by  which  theologians  have 
attempted  to  palliate  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  They  sometimes  say  that  the  Deity  wanted 
from  men  not  only  obedience  but  righteousness.  If  our 
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first  parents  had  obeyed  his  command  about  the  apple 
they  would  have  been  good  ;  but  in  disobeying  it  they 
became  wicked,  and  their  descendants  have  inherited  their 
wickedness.  God  now  requires  therefore,  not  only  com 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  the  obedience,  but  also  compen 
sation  for  the  loss  of  the  righteousness.  As  Christ's  suffer 
ing  in  death  is  a  set-off  against  the  one,  so  his  holiness  in 
life  is  a  set-off  against  the  other.  God  accepts  his  good 
ness  instead  of  ours.  Because  Christ  was  righteous, 
therefore  our  wickedness  does  not  matter.  His  righteous 
ness  is  imputed  to  us  by  the  Deity,  who  pretends  to  regard 
us  as  saints,  though  he  knows  all  the  while  we  are  sinners. 
Now  this  idea  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  so 
profoundly  wicked.  Imputed  righteousness  is  a  contra 
diction  in  terms.  You  might  as  well  talk  of  imputed 
health.  Character  is  a  personal  matter  ;  and  the  impor 
tant  thing  is,  not  what  anyone— Deity  or  otherwise — 
chooses  to  regard  you,  but  what  you  are.  If  you  are 
wicked,  you  are  wicked  ;  and  the  deity  who  pretended 
you  were  not,  would  be  merely  hoodwinking  himself  and 
you.  Goodness  cannot  possibly  be  done  for  you ;  and 
supposing  it  could,  vicarious  goodness  would  be  merely  a 
form  of  wickedness.  To  be  willing  to  be  saved  by  another 
person's  goodness,  as  orthodoxy  says  we  should  be  willing  ; 
to  accept  one  person's  goodness  instead  of  another's,  as 
orthodoxy  says  the  deity  does  accept  it  ;  such  a  plan  of 
salvation  is  immoral  to  the  core — not  more  immoral,  it  is 
true,  than  the  general  character  of  the  god  whose  fierce 
ness  must  be  appeased  by  blood,  but  immoral  enough 
to  brand  with  eternal  infamy  all  who  had  part  or  lot  in  it. 
So  that  this  attempt  at  palliation  makes  the  vulgar  doctrine 
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of  the  Atonement  more  disgusting,  if  possible,  than  before. 
But  we  have  not  yet  fathomed  the  wickedness  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  There  is  something  in  it  worse  yet,  and 
that  is  the  doctrine  of  election  or  predestination.  We  are 
taught  that  Christ  by  his  sacrificial  blood  could  only  effect 
the  ransom  of  a  part  of  mankind,  the  Deity  having  pre 
determined  that  the  rest  should,  in  spite  of  that  sacrifice,  be 
damned.  As  our  Article  puts  it  :  **  God  delivers  from 
damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen."  This  doctrine 
receives  its  fullest  and  clearest  exposition  in  the  works  of 
Calvin.  You  will  be  told  that  some  persons  accept  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  without  accepting  Calvin's 
account  of  it.  They  may  think  they  do,  but  they  can't. 
Calvin  merely  followed  it  out  to  its  legitimate  and  inevit 
able  consequences.  I  will  tell  you  what  he  says.  I 
apologise  for  doing  so.  It  is  the  most  horrible  thing  in 
the  literature  of  the  world.  But  it  is  a  necessary  part  of 
orthodoxy,  and  therefore  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to  it : — 
"  The  first  maa  fell  because  the  Lord  had  determined  that 
it  should  so  happen.  He  determined  this  for  the  illustra 
tion  of  the  glory  of  his  name.  .  .  The  fall  of  Adam 
involves  many  nations  with  their  infant  children  in  eternal 
death,  because  such  was  the  will  of  God.  .  .  .  He 
not  only  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  first  man  and  the  ruin  of 
his  posterity,  but  also  arranged  all  by  the  determination 
of  his  own  will.  .  .  Hardening  proceeds  from  the  Lord 
as  much  as  mercy.  .  .  God  orders  all  things  by  his 
counsel  and  decree,  so  that  some  men  are  born  devoted 
from  the  womb  to  certain  death,  that  his  name  may  be 

glorified  in  their  destruction The  reprobate 

are  those  whom  God  hath  created  for  a  life  of  shame  and 


a  death  of  destruction,  that  they  might  be  instruments  of 
his  wrath  and  examples  of  his  seventy.  He  causes  them 
to  reach  their  appointed  end,  sometimes  by  depriving 
them  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gospel,  sometimes 
by  the  preaching  of  it  increasing  their  blindness  and 
stupidity.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  doubted  that  God  sends 
his  gospel  to  many,  whose  blindness  he  determines  shall 
be  thereby  increased.  He  directs  his  voice  to  them,  but 
it  is  that  they  may  become  more  deaf  ;  he  kindles  a  light, 
but  it  is  that  they  may  become  more  blind  ;  he  publishes 
his  doctrine,  but  it  is  that  they  may  be  more  besotted  ; 
he  applies  a  remedy,  but  it  is  that  they  may  not  be  healed. 
They  have  been  raised  up  by  God  to  display  his  glory  in 
their  condemnation.  .  .  No  description  can  equal  the 
severity  of  the  divine  vengeance  on  the  reprobate.  Those 
to  whom  the  Lord  thus  manifests  his  wrath,  will  find  the 
earth  and  sea  and  all  that  exists  inflamed  as  it  were  with 
dire  indignation  against  them.  They  will  be  agitated  and 
harassed  by  a  dreadful  tempest,  they  will  feel  themselves 
torn  asunder  by  an  angry  God,  transfixed  and  penetrated 
by  his  arrows,  terrified  by  his  thunderbolts,  and  broken 
by  the  weight  of  his  hand,  so  that  to  sink  into  any  gulfs 
and  abysses  would  be  more  tolerable  than  to  stand  for  a 
moment  in  such  terrors."  But  there  they  must  stand  for 
ever.  They  can  never  sink  out  of  hell.  They  were  created 
on  purpose  to  agonize  eternally  for  what  their  maker  calls 
his  glory ! 

I  need  say  no  more  to  show  the  vilenessofthe  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  In  its  simple  form  of 
propitiation  by  blood  it  is  as  bad  as  anything  to  be  found 
in  heathendom.  But  the  addition  of  the  doctrine  of 
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predestination  makes  it  infinitely  worse.  The  two 
together  constitute  the  most  savage  superstition  which 
has  ever  existed  in  the  world.  The  god  of  orthodoxy  is 
the  very  wickedest  being  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  conceive. 


SECTION  III. 
"THE   TRINITY." 

Further,  the  orthodox  faith,  when  it  is  not  immoral, 
is  very  frequently  absurd.  Look  for  example  at  another 
of  its  shibboleths — the  doctrine  of  "  three  persons  in 
one  God."  This  is  a  blundering  mistranslation  of  the 
original  version  of  the  Athanasian  creed.  The  Latin 
word  persona  meant,  primarily,  a  mask.  It  is  derived, 
-as  you  see,  from  per  through  and  sonare  to  sound. 
In  ancient  times  the  actors  wore  masks  ;  and  these 
masks  were  called  personce,  because  the  words  sounded 
or  were  uttered  through  them.  Then  secondarily  the 
term  persona  came  to  mean,  by  a  natural  transition 
of  ideas,  the  character  which  any  one  assumed,  the 
part  which  he  played,  either  on  or  off  the  stage.  The 
personce  of  an  actor  are  the  characters  in  his  repertoire. 
The  personce  of  Mr.  Irving,  e.g.,  are  Charles  I,  Louis  XI, 
Shylock,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  etc.  And  just  as  the 
same  actor  assumes  many  characters  upon  the  scenic 
stage,  so  we  all  have  to  play  many  parts  in  real  life. 
Every  individual  in  existence  has  more  than  one 
persona.  You,  for  instance,  are  a  member  of  a  family  ; 
that  is  one  persona,  it  is  one  part  which  you  play, 
one  character  in  which  you  appear  :  you  are  a  member 
of  a  profession;  that  is  another  persona  \  you  are  a 
member  of  a  club,  of  a  political  party,  of  a  railway 
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company  ;  these  are  other  pcrsonce.  Cicero  somewhere 
says,  "ego  sustineo  ires  pcrsonas"  I  am  sustaining 
three  characters,  I  appear  before  you  in  a  three-fold 
attitude.  Here  was  a  case — a  very  intelligible  case — 
of  "  trinity  in  unity."  Similarly,  the  original  meaning 
of  the  Athanasian  creed  was,  that  God  had  revealed 
Himself  to  us  in  a  three-fold  way,  viz.,  in  Nature,  in 
human  nature — especially  in  Christ,  and  in  our  own 
individual  hearts.  "  The  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God  ;  yet  are  they  not  three  Gods 
but  one  God."  In  other  words,  it  is  the  same  kkid 
and  holy  Being  who  appeals  to  us  in  the  physical 
beauty  of  Nature,  in  the  moral  beauty  of  Christ,  and 
in  those  yearnings  after  a  perfect  character  which  come 
to  every  one  of  us.* 

But  when  the  Latin  word  persona  is  changed  into 
the  English  word  person,  the  creed  becomes  a  contra 
diction  in  terms.  One  person  cannot  be  made  up  of 
several  persons.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  person  not  to 
include  persons  but  to  exclude  them.  A  person  as 
such  is  distinct  and  separate  from  all  other  persons. 
To  talk  therefore  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  who  is 
himself  supposed  to  be  personal — i.e.y  of  three  persons  in 
one  person — is  like  talking  of  a  square  circle  or  a  circular 
square.  It  is  jargon,  nonsense.  Yet  this  absurdity— 
the  result  of  a  gross  classical  blunder  of  which  a 
schoolboy  would  be  ashamed — has  been  stereotyped  by 
the  clergy  into  a  dogma.t 

*  See  the  chapter  on  the  Trinity  in  my  "  Defects  of  Modern 
Christianity." 

f  And  the  Council  of  King's  College,  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  the  Chairman,  will  expel  any  Professor  who  publicly 
denies  it. 
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SECTION  IV. 
"  THE  RESURRECTION.'* 

Look  again  at  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Resurrec- 
tiont — the  resurrection  of  the  physical  body — a  doctrine 
distinctly  taught  in  our  Prayer  Book,  which  speaks 
of  the  resurrection  of  "  the  flesh."  Here  we  have 
another  silly  attempt  to  combine  two  contradictory 
propositions  into  a  single  belief.  Orthodoxy  says  that 
we  are  to  carry  our  material  bodies  into  a  spiritual 
life.  The  slightest  reflection  will  serve  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  doctrine.  To  begin  with  a  pre 
liminary  difficulty.  People  talk  glibly  about  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  But  we  have  so  many  bodies. 
As  you  know,  the  substance  of  our  physical  organism 
is  always  changing.  We  have  to-day  a  totally 
different  body  from  the  one  we  had  a  few  years  ago 
and  from  the  one  we  shall  have  a  few  years  hence. 
Which  of  these  bodies  is  to  rise  again  ?  It  has 
occasionally  been  held  that  they  are  all  to  be  raised, 
that  every  atom  of  matter  which  ever  formed  part  of 
an  individual's  organism  is  to  be  incorporated  into 
his  resurrection  body.  At  that  rate  we  should  have 
to  begin  the  next  life  weighing  many  tons.  What  a 
handicap  for  a  spiritual  career  ! 

More  generally,  however,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
body  to  be  raised  is  the  body  deposited  in  the  grave. 
But  this  view  involves  just  as  much  absurdity  as  the 
other.  Every  one  knows  that  the  buried  body  mingles 
with  the  dust,  and  therefore  as  a  body  soon  ceases  to 
exist.  It  is  said  that  God  could  miraculously  call  together 
the  scattered  particles  and  cause  them  to  reconstitute 
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the  old  organism.  Whether  God  could  do  so  or  not,  we 
need  not  trouble  to  enquire.  We  may  be  very  sure 
He  will  not.  He  is  not  likely  to  stultify  Himself,  even 
to  please  the  theologians.  Unless  evolution  ends  in 
an  anti-climax,  the  next  life  must  be  an  advance,  an 
improvement,  upon  this.  But  the  body  which  is 
consigned  to  the  grave  is  the  body  which  has  been 
wasted  by  disease,  or  perhaps  mutilated  by  accident. 
What  an  inheritance  with  which  to  enter  on  a  new 
existence !  There  is  a  good  story  told  of  a  man  whose 
leg  had  been  amputated,  and  put  in  a  glass  bottle  for 
purposes  of  medical  study.  He  afterwards  moved  into 
a  different  parish.  But  in  his  will  he  left  orders  that 
he  was  to  be  taken  back  and  buried  as  near  the 
bottle  as  possible.  A  prudent  man  !  He  wanted  to 
make  sure  of  finding  it  on  the  resurrection  morn.  I 
fancy  I  see  him,  with  his  leg  under  his  arm,  calling  at 
the  house  of  some  heavenly  surgeon  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  it  refixed.  But  suppose  it  were  refixed.  It 
would  only  be  a  mended  limb  after  all  ;  it  would  be 
very  sensitive — liable  at  any  rate  to  suffer  from 
changes  in  the  weather !  Besides,  if  the  orthodox 
theory  were  true,  there  would  often  be  rival  claimants 
for  the  same  body.  When  a  cannibal  eats  a  missionary, 
the  organism  of  the  latter  becomes  part  of  the  organ 
ism  of  the  former  In  the  resurrection,  then,  they  would 
only  have  one  body  between  them.  You  may  say 
that  the  body  belonged  by  rights  to  the  missionary 
and  would  therefore  be  restored  to  him.  But  however 
just  this  proceeding  might  be,  the  cannibal  would  be 
left  with  no  body  at  all,  and  consequently  the  popular 
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theory  of  the  resurrection  would  not  in  his  case  hold 
good. 

Even  if  we  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  avoid  being 
eaten  or  mutilated,  even  if  we  die  without  any  percep 
tible  disease,  the  body  which  our  friends  will  bury  is 
not  the  body  at  its  best,  but  at  its  worst — feeble,  wasted, 
worn-out,  dead.  If  men  really  believed  in  the  resur 
rection  of  the  body,  they  would  pray  above  all  things  to 
die  in  their  prime.  Living  to  old  age  would  mean  an 
eternity  of  decrepitude  and  decay.  A  young  lady  who 
had  just  lost  her  husband  once  said  to  me,  "It  has 
changed  me  so,  that  if  he  were  to  see  me  now,  even 
after  these  few  days,  he  would  scarcely  know  me." 
Hard  on  her,  hard  on  him,  if  she,  whom  he  left  young 
and  beautiful,  is  to  meet  him  in  the  future,  an  old, 
haggard,  worn-out  woman.  He  would  never  recognise 
her  and  she  would  not  wish  it.  Better  he  should 
remember  her  as  she  was. 

Some  persons  who  perceive  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  orthodox  view,  and  who  still  wish  to  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  have  maintained  that  a  new 
organism  will  be  formed,  not  containing  the  old  par 
ticles  of  matter,  but  merely  composed  of  the  same 
chemical  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
with  a  dash  of  phosphorus  and  iron.  This  theory  at 
first  sight  is  less  ludicrous  than  the  others,  but  it  really 
involves  the  same  fundamental  absurdity  ;  it  encumbers 
us  with  a  material  body  when  we  are  about  to  enter 
into  an  ^material  world.  The  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
to  a  spiritual  life  is  an  impossibility,  because  it  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  as  much  an  impossibility 
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as  a  line  with  only  one  end,  or  a  triangle  with  only 
two  sides.  And  yet  this  silly  nonsense  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  so-called  Christian  faith.* 

Now,  the  doctrines  we  have  examined,  viz.,  the  Atone 
ment,  the  Trinity,  and  the  Resurrection,  are  the  primary 
doctrines  of  the  creed  of  Christendom.  I  have  been 
dealing  with  them,  of  course,  only  as  they  are  under 
stood  and  taught  by  orthodox  theologians.  I  know 
that  there  are  totally  different  doctrines — philosophical 
doctrines — which  may  be  not  inaptly  called  by  the  same 
names.  The  philosophical  views  I  have  explained  in 
my  published  works.  But  now  I  am  concerned  only 
with  orthodoxy  ;  and  T  have  shown  that  one  of  its 
fundamental  doctrines  is  grossly  immoral  and  the  other 
two  ridiculous. 


SECTION  V. 

SUBTERFUGES. 

In  spite  of  all  I  have  said,  I  know  that  the  theologians 
will  not  yet  acknowledge  themselves  beaten.  They 
have  a  short  and  easy  method  of  dealing  with  trouble 
some  persons  like  myself.  They  declare  that  in  theology 
argument  is  out  of  place.  This  is  a  very  common 
notion,  and  theie  are  three  different  ways  in  which  it 
may  be  stated. 

I.  The    human   reason    can    have    no    authority   in 
matters  of  faith. 

II.  The  human  conscience   is   incapable   of   judging 
the  actions  of  the  Deity. 

*  And  the  Council  of  King's  College,  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  the  chairman,  will  expel  any  Professor  who  publicly 
denies  it. 
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III.     The  Bible  is  infallible. 

These  three  statements  amount  in  the  end  to  the 
same  thing.  They  are  all  intended  to  eliminate  argu 
ment  from  the  religious  sphere  of  thought.  If  they 
were  true,  all  I  have  said  would  be  mere  wasted  breath. 
We  must  therefore  examine  them  carefully. 

I.  It  is  asserted  that  reason  has  no  authority  in  matters 
of  faith,  that  faith  is  contrary  to  reason,  that  the  exer 
cise  of  faith  involves  a  violent  suppression  of  reason, 
and  that  therefore  the  unreasonableness  of  a  creed 
affords  no  ground  for  its  rejection.  The  fallacy  may  be 
most  plausibly  put  thus  :  We  are  finite  beings,  and 
religious  belief  is  concerned  with  the  Infinite  ;  but  the 
finite  can  never  comprehend  the  Infinite  ;  therefore 
we  must  believe,  if  we  believe  at  all,  that  which  we 
do  not  comprehend.  Here  we  have  a  clever  piece  of 
jugglery  performed  with  the  ambiguous  word  "  compre 
hend,"  which  may  mean  either  comprehend  entirely  or 
comprehend  partially.  In  the  first  sense  the  assertion 
is  a  truism.  Of  course  we  must  believe — not  only  in 
religion  but  in  all  other  spheres  of  thought — much  which 
we  do  not  comprehend  entirely.  But  in  the  second 
sense  the  assertion  is  false.  We  cannot  believe  what 
we  do  not  comprehend  at  all.  We  must  at  least  com 
prehend  the  meaning  of  the  words  we  employ  ;  we 
must  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  can  be 
lieve  of  course  that  which  is  above  reason,  that  which 
reason  fails  completely  to  explain.  But  we  cannot 
believe  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  what  reason 
flatly  contradicts,  what  reason  perceives  to  be  meaning 
less.  To  believe  a  statement  is  to  think  that  its  mean- 
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ing  is  true.  But  we  cannot  think  its  meaning  is  true 
if  it  hasn't  got  any  meaning  at  all.  Hence  it  is  im 
possible  to  believe  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  there 
is  in  reality  nothing  to  believe.  The  idea  expressed 
by  one  term  neutralises  the  idea  expressed  by  the  other, 
and  so  there  is  no  idea  left  ;  there  is  nothing  but 
sound.  For  example,  you  can  believe  that  space  is  either 
infinite  or  not  infinite.  And  which  ever  view  you  take 
is  full  of  mystery  ;  it  is  above  reason.  But  you  cannot 
believe  that  space  is  both  infinite  and  not  infinite. 
This  proposition  is  contrary  to  reason,  it  is  ridiculous, 
it  has  absolutely  no  meaning,  it  is  the  purest  nonsense. 
So  with  the  Athanasian  creed.  You  can  believe  either 
that  there  is  one  personal  God,  or  that  there  are  three 
personal  Gods,  but  you  cannot  believe  that  there  is 
only  one,  and  that  there  are  also  three.  You  have 
heard,  I  daresay,  of  the  absent-minded  clergyman,  who 
in  a  fit  of  abstraction  read— "the  Father  incomprehen 
sible,  the  Son  incomprehensible,  and  the  whole  affair 
incomprehensible."  In  the  English  version  the  whole 
affair  is  incomprehensible — not  with  the  incomprehensi 
bility  cf  mystery,  but  with  the  incomprehensibility  of 
nonsense.  It  is  mere  sound.  And  you  cannot  believe 
sound — no,  not  even  to  save  your  souls.  If  the  clergy 
were  to  tell  men  it  was  necessary  to  their  everlasting 
salvation  that  they  should  believe  abracadabra,  some 
people  would  no  doubt  try  to  do  it,  would  profess 
to  do  it,  would  even  believe  that  they  did  do  it. 
They  would  perhaps  rise  in  their  places  week  after 
week  and  recite  the  word  abracadabra.  Nay,  after 
the  manner  of  Stylites,  the  more  enthusiastic  among 
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them,  might  stand  for  years  on  lofty  columns  shout 
ing  incessantly  abracadabra,  abracadabra,  abracadabra. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  was  mere  sound,  meaningless  sound, 
they  would  never  have  succeeded  in  believing  it,  and 
if  believing  it  were  essential  to  salvation,  they  would 
after  all  their  pains  be  damned. 

So  much  then  for  the  first  statement,  that  reason 
can  have  no  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  The  state 
ment  is  false.  Reason  has  this  much  authority  at 
any  rate  :  it  forbids  us,  it  prevents  us,  from  believ 
ing  where  there  is  nothing  to  believe. 

II.  Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  second  statement. 
The  human  conscience,  it  is  said,  is  incapable  of  pass 
ing  judgment  on  the  actions  of  the  Deity.  The 
believer,  therefore,  need  not  be  staggered  at  the  appar 
ent  immorality  of  his  God.  The  Divine  Being  either 
(a)  has  no  obligations  at  all,  or  (3)  they  are  obligations 
which  we  cannot  understand. 

(a)  It  is  often  asserted  that  God  can  be  under  no 
obligations  of  any  kind,  that  He  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do  with  us  anything,  or  everything,  or  nothing.  If 
we  ask  why,  the  answer  we  receive  is,  because  He 
created  us,  because  He  is  omnipotent.  But  this  proves 
just  the  opposite.  Is  it  not  self-evident  that  a  Creator 
incurs  the  most  serious  responsibility  by  the  very  fact  of 
creation,  just  as  a  father  does  by  the  fact  of  fatherhood  ? 
It  is  true  that  even  this  human  relationship  is  often 
very  much  misunderstood.  People  sometimes  exaggerate 
the  duties  of  children,  and  ignore  the  duties  of  parents. 
They  speak  as  if  all  the  obligations  were  on  the  chil 
dren's  side,  as  if  the  claims  of  the  parents  were 
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everything  and  the  claims  of  the  children  nothing. 
But  surely  the  obligations  of  a  father  to  his  child  are 
as  great  and  as  serious,  nay  far  greater  and  more 
serious,  than  those  of  a  child  to  his  father.  Is  a 
father  forsooth  at  liberty  to  neglect,  to  starve,  to 
degrade,  to  torture  a  child,  simply  because  it  is  his 
own  ?  Why,  it  is  just  this,  just  the  fact  of  the  child 
being  his,  which  would  render  such  conduct  pre-emi 
nently  heinous.  Since  he  is  responsible  for  the  child's 
existence,  he  is  under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to 
do  everything  he  can  to  make  that  existence  a  suc 
cess.  And  indeed  he  has  no  right  to  be  a  father  at 
all,  unless  there  is  some  reasonable  prospect  of  his 
being  able  to  provide  satisfactorily  for  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  his  offspring.  Many  human  beings 
have  refused  to  marry,  for  fear  of  bringing  into 
existence  children  who  would  be  inevitably  diseased, 
and  whose  lives  therefore  would  be  inevitably  wretched. 
And  do  you  think  that  an  infinite  and  omnipotent 
Creator  is  under  less  obligation  than  a  weak  and 
f.nite  man  ?  On  the  contrary,  with  every  rise  in  the 
scale  of  being,  the  sphere  of  obligation  is  enlarged. 
Greater  power  carries  with  it  greater  responsibility  ; 
increased  skill  involves  more  varied  duties.  So  that 
the  obligations  of  the  Deity  can  be  nothing  less  than 
infinite  ! 

(3)  But  it  may  still  be  urged  that,  even  if  the 
Creator  be  under  obligations  of  some  kind,  we  are 
incapable  of  understanding  them,  and  are  therefore 
incapable  of  passing  judgment  on  his  conduct.  What 
would  be  wrong  in  us,  may  be  right  in  him.  Our 
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idea  of  goodness  is  not  a  standard  which  can  be  fitt 
ingly  applied  to  the  Deity.  The  goodness  of  the 
creature  is  one  thing,  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  another. 
The  first  is  finite,  the  second  is  infinite.  We  have  no 
experience  of  infinite  goodness,  and  we  have  no  faculty 
for  estimating  it.  We  must  believe  that  the  divine 
actions  are  right,  even  when  we  cannot  help  think 
ing  they  are  wrong,  for  infinite  goodness  may  be 
indistinguishable  from  finite  wickedness.  The  answer 
to  this  again  is  very  simple.  The  word  infinite  when 
used  as  an  adjective,  does  not  change  the  nature  of 
that  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  merely  expresses  its 
quantity  or  intensity.  E.g.,  when  we  speak  of  infinite 
space,  we  do  not  mean  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
space,  an  infinite  space  and  a  finite  space  ;  but  only 
that  the  one  space  exists  everywhere,  that  there  are  no 
limits  to  its  extension.  Similarly,  when  we  speak  of 
the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  we  should  not  think  of 
two  different  kinds  of  goodness,  but  only  that  the 
same  quality,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  measurable 
degree  among  ourselves,  exists  in  an  immeasurable 
degree  in  the  Deity.  "  It  follows,  therefore,  that  infinite 
space  and  infinite  goodness  are  not  things  of  which 
we  are  ignorant.  So  far  as  infinite  space  is  space,  we 
are  acquainted  with  it,  for  it  exists  all  around  us. 
So  far  as  infinite  goodness  is  goodness  we  know  it, 
for  it  is  to  be  found  amongst  our  neighbours  and 
acquaintances.  It  is  only  the  infinity  of  space,  the 
infinity  of  goodness,  i.e.,  to  say  their  maximum  quan 
tity  or  intensity,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties  to  grasp."  If  the  goodness  of  God  be  some- 
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thing  essentially  different  from  that  of  man,  it  is  non 
sense  to  call  them  both  by  the  same  name ;  nay,  it  is 
worse  than  nonsense,  it  is  dishonesty,  it  is  a  lie.  This  was 
once  finely  and  finally  stated  by  J.  S.  Mill.  "  I  take  my 
stand,"  he  said,  "  upon  the  acknowledged  principle  of  logic 
and  morality,  that  when  we  mean  different  things  we 
have  no  right  to  call  them  by  the  same  name.  Language 
has  no  meaning  for  the  word  goodness  save  that  in  which 
we  predicate  it  of  our  fellow  creatures  ;  and  unless  that  is 
what  we  intend  to  express  by  it,  we  have  no  business  to 
employ  it.  If,  in  ascribing  goodness  to  God,  T  do  not  mean 
the  goodness  of  which  I  have  some  knowledge,  but  an  in 
comprehensible  attribute  of  an  incomprehensible  substance, 
which  for  aught  I  know  may  be  a  totally  different  quality 
from  that  which  I  love  and  venerate,  what  do  I  mean  by 
calling  it  good,  and  what  reason  have  I  for  venerating 
it  ?  If  I  know  nothing  about  what  the  attribute  is,  I 
cannot  tell  that  it  is  a  proper  object  for  veneration.  To 
say  that  God's  goodness  may  be  different  from  man's  good 
ness,  what  is  it  but  saying,  with  a  slight  change  of 
phraseology,  that  God  may  possibly  not  be  good  ?  .  .  . 
Neither  is  this  to  set  up  my  own  limited  intellect  as  a 
criterion  of  divine  or  any  other  wisdom.  If  a  person  is 
wiser  and  better  than  myself,  not  in  some  unknown  and 
unknowable  meaning  of  the  terms  but  in  their  known 
human  acceptation,  I  may  be  ready  to  believe  that  what 
this  person  thinks  may  be  true  and  that  what  he  does  may 
be  right,  when  but  for  the  opinion  I  have  of  him  I  should 
think  otherwise.  But  this  is  because  I  believe  that  he  and 
I  have  at  bottom  the  same  rule  of  right,  and  that  he 
probably  understands  better  than  I  do  the  circumstances 
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of  the  particular  case.  If,  however,  I  thought  it  not  im 
probable  that  his  notion  of  right  might  be  my  notion  of 
wrong,  T  should  not  defer  to  his  judgment.  Similarly  in 
regard  to  God,  if  I  feel  He  is  really  good  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  that  word,  though  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
I  can  believe  that  his  actions  are  right,  even  when  I  do 
not  understand  them.  But  if  I  am  informed  that  the 
world  is  ruled  by  a  Being  whose  attributes  are  infinite, 
but  what  they  are  we  cannot  learn,  nor  what  are  the 
principles  of  his  government,  except  that  the  highest 
human  morality  with  which  we  are  acquainted  does  not 
sanction  them — convince  me  of  it,  and  I  will  bear  my  fate 
as  I  may.  But  when  I  am  told  that  I  must  believe  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  call  this  Being  by  names  which 
express  the  highest  human  morality,  I  say  in  plain  terms 
that  I  will  not.  Whatever  power  such  a  Being  may  have 
over  me,  there  is  one  thing  he  shall  not  do,  he  shall  not 
compel  me  to  worship  him.  I  will  call  no  Being  good 
who  is  not  what  I  mean  when  I  apply  that  epithet  to  my 
fellow  creatures.  And  if  such  a  Being  can  send  me  to  hell 
for  not  so  calling  him— to  hell  I  will  go."  And  there 
will  always  be— I  hope  there  will  always  be — men  honest 
enough  to  say  the  same  ;  honest  enough  to  suffer  for  ever, 
if  need  be,  the  torments  of  the  damned,  rather  than  pros 
trate  their  souls  in  adoration  before  a  deity  that  conscience 
taught  them  to  despise  ;  honest  enough 

"  To  look  the  almighty  tyrant  in  his  everlasting  face, 
And  tell  him  that  his  evil  is  not  good." 

So  much  for  the  fallacy  as  to  the  legitimate  immorality 
of  God.  It  is  only  the  old  vulgar  doctrine  in  disguise  that 
might  is  right — a  doctrine  which  has  led  men  to  worship 
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any  devil  who  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  strong  enough 
to  injure  them.  In  Power  as  such  there  is  nothing  to 
adore.  A  ton  of  dirt  would  crush  the  life  out  of  the  best 
of  us,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  worship  dirt. 
Power  even  when  combined  with  knowledge  will  only 
suffice  to  make  a  fiend.  Without  goodness  there  can  be 
no  God.  And  that  goodness,  to  say  the  least,  cannot  be 
inferior  to  our  own.  Conduct  that  would  bring  contempt 
upon  the  finite  cannot  bring  honour  to  the  Infinite. 
What  in  us  would  be  shame  cannot  in  Him  be  glory. 
To  this  extent  at  any  rate  we  are  capable  of  judging  the 
actions  of  the  Deity.  And  therefore  the  second  statement, 
that  we  are  altogether  incapable  of  judging  them,  is  false. 
III.— Now  we  come  to  the  third  statement,  namely  that 
the  Bible  is  infallible,  from  which  it  is  argued  that  we  are 
bound  to  believe  all  it  contains,  and  amongst  other  things 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  orthodoxy. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  remark  that  the  Bible 
does  not  profess  to  be  infallible.  There  are  only  three 
passages  in  which  such  a  claim  might  seem  to  be  advanced, 
and  of  these  two  are  mistranslated  and  the  other  is  mis 
understood.  Many  a  sermon  has  been  preached  from  the 
supposed  text,  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye 
have  eternal  life."  But  what  Christ  said  was,  "  Ye  search 
the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  ; 
[but  ye  haven't].  They  testify  of  me,  and  ye  will  not  come 
to  me."  He  was  condemning,  not  praising,  Bibliolatry. 
Then  there  is  the  well-known  passage,  "  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God  and  is  profitable  for  our 
learning."  This  translation  is  nonsense.  The  word  Scrip 
ture  means  writing,  and  nobody  ever  supposed  that  all 
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writing  was  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  The  sentence 
should  have  been  rendered,  "All  writing,  given  by  inspir 
ation  of  God,  is  profitable  "—that  is  to  say,  profitableness, 
moral  helpfulness,  is  the  true  test  of  inspiration.  And 
judged  by  this  standard  some  writings  not  contained  in 
the  Bible  are  inspired,  and  some  writings  contained 
in  the  Bible  are  not  inspired.  Lastly  there  is  the  passage, 
11  Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Of  course  they  did,  and  so  they  do  still.  But 
the  writer  does  not  assert  that  every  contributor  to  our 
present  Bible  was  a  holy  man  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
that  is  to  be  decided  by  the  profitableness  or  unprofitable 
ness  of  what  he  wrote. 

Further,  if  the  Bible  did  profess  to  be  infallible,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  deny  its  claim  to  such  a  distinc 
tion,  for  it  is  full  of  contradictions — historical,  moral 
and  religious  contradictions.  The  fact  is,  the  orthodox 
way  of  regarding  the  Bible  as  a  single  book  is  the 
most  carious  of  all  delusions.  It  is  a  little  library  of 
books.  No  doubt  they  are  usually  bound  together  in 
a  single  cover.  But  everything  connected  with  the 
Bible  except  the  cover  tends  to  show  that  it  is  a  col 
lection  of  a  great  variety  of  books,  written  by  different 
men,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  with  different 
ideas  and  motives.  And  it  was  onl1/  by  a  series  of 
accidents  that  the  collection  came  to  consist  of  its 
present  parts.  The  Canon  of  Scripture  was  fixed  at 
what  are  piously  called  synods  or  councils,  but  what 
were  really  in  plain  English  committee-meetings — 
committee-meetings  of  Rabbis  in  the  case  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  Bishops  in  the  case  of  the  New. 
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Many  of  the  books  which  were  finally  received  had 
been  previously  rejected ;  and  their  reception  or  rejec 
tion  depended  merely  on  the  votes  of  the  committee- 
men.  In  a  collection  of  books  got  together  in  such  a 
fashion  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  contradictions.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bible  is  full  of  them.  I  will 
give  you  two  or  three  illustrations  ;  I  might  give  you 
two  or  three  hundred. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  beasts  are  said  to 
have  been  created  before  man  ;  in  the  second  chapter, 
after.  According  to  the  first  chapter  fowls  were  created 
out  of  the  water  ;  according  to  the  second  chapter, 
out  of  the  ground.  The  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
are  throughout  in  continual  contradiction  in  regard  to 
dates  and  other  historical  facts.  In  the  New  Testament 
too  many  palpable  contradictions  are  to  be  found, 
though  they  do  not  occur  so  frequently  as  in  the  Old. 
Nor  are  the  contradictions  restricted  to  history.  The 
writers  differ  from  one  another  just  as  much  in  regard 
to  ethics  and  religion.  Sometimes  we  find  in  the  Bible 
the  morality  of  barbarism,  as  in  the  song  of  Deborah,, 
where  Jael  is  extolled  for  treachery  and  murder. 
Whereas  at  other  times  we  find  a  morality  as  high, 
in  some  respects  even  higher,  than  that  of  Zoroaster, 
Confucius,  or  Gautama.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  religion. 
Orthodox  people  speak  of  the  Bible  as  "  the  word  of 
God."  But  which  God?  There  are  so  many  Gods 
revealed  in  the  Bible.  It  contains  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  as  diverse  and  contradictory  as  have  ever  existed 
in  the  world.  We  cannot  possibly  over-estimate  the 
difference — it  is  practically  infinite — between  the  God 
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of  Samuel  who  ordered  infants  and  sucklings  to  be 
slaughtered,  and  the  God  of  the  Psalmist  u  whose 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works  ; "  between  the 
God  of  the  Patriarchs  who  was  always  "  repenting," 
and  the  God  of  the  Apostles  who  is  u  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning  ; "  between  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  u  who  walked  in  the  garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,"  and  the  God  of  the  New 
Testament  whom  "  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see  ; " 
between  the  God  of  Leviticus  who  was  so  particular 
about  the  sacrificial  furniture  arid  utensils,  and  the 
God  of  the  Acts  who  u  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands  ;"  between  the  God  who  "  hardened  Pharoah's 
heart,"  and  the  God  who  "  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved."* 

The  Bible  then  is  not  infallible,  inasmuch  as  it  con 
tradicts  itself. 

For  the  same  reason,  viz.,  because  it  contradicts 
itself,  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  everything  contained 
in  it.  We  cannot.  The  thing  is  impossible.  If  we 
believe  some  of  its  statements  we  inevitably  disbelieve 
others.  If,  for  instance,  we  accept  the  assertion  that 
the  beasts  were  made  before  man,  we  reject  the  asser 
tion  that  man  was  made  before  the  beasts.  If  we 
accept  the  assertion  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  we  reject  the 
assertion  that  He  walked  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  If 
we  accept  the  assertion  that  the  Creator  loves  all  His 
creatures,  we  reject  the  assertion  that  He  incited  men 
to  ruthless  butchery.  To  believe  the  one  set  of  pro- 

*  See  my  "Church  and  Creed,"  pp.  233-245. 
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positions  is  to  disbelieve  the  other  set.  We  can  take 
which  we  please,  but  we  cannot  take  both.  We  must 
make  a  selection.  And  the  more  profoundly  we  have 
benefited  by  the  best  teaching  in  the  Bible,  the  more 
vehemently  shall  we  reject  the  worst.  The  Bible  has 
taught  us  nothing  worth  learning,  if  it  has  not  taught 
us — all  texts  notwithstanding — to  refuse  to  believe  in 
the  wickedness  of  God. 

So  that,  even  if  the  current  doctrines  were  taught 
in  the  Bible,  that  would  be  no  reason  for  believing 
them.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not.  At  its 
worst  the  Bible  very  seldom  sinks  as  low  as  the  ortho 
dox  faith. 

The  vulgar  theory  of  a  physical  resurrection,  e.g., 
is  never  found  in  the  Bible.  The  Old  Testament  writers 
did  not  as  a  rule  believe  in  immortality  at  all.  There 
is,  however,  one  remarkable  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  in  which  a  spiritual  resurrection  is  distinctly  men 
tioned.  Unfortunately  the  sentence  is  so  mis-translated 
in  the  authorised  version  as  to  support  the  common 
doctrine.  It  should  read,  u  After  worms  have  destroyed 
this  body,  yet  without  my  flesh  [not  in  my  flesh]  shall 
I  see  God."  And  the  immateriality  of  the  resurrection 
was  taught  by  St.  Paul  as  plainly  as  words  could  do  it. 
u  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Thou  sowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be." 

Nor  is  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible.  The  word  person  is  never  applied 
to  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  except  once  in  the 
authorized  version,  where  Christ  is  called  "  the  express 
image  of  God's  person."  Personality,  would  be  a  better 
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rendering  for  the  Greek  word  vTrorrTamQ.  But,  even 
as  it  stands,  the  passage  lends  no  support  to  the  ortho 
dox  view  ;  for  Christ  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  second  per 
son,  but  as  an  image  of  the  one  divine  person. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  one 
or  two  of  the  Scriptural  writers  may  have  believed 
in  it  ;  but  scores  of  times  it  is  point-blank  denied. 
"  God's  tender  mercies,"  said  one  of  the  Psalmists, 
"are  over  all  His  works."  And  St.  Paul  said,  "  God 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved." 

As  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the 
doctrine,  viz.,  that  the  wrath  of  the  Deity  was  appeased 
ed  by  blood,  it  is  no  doubt  suggested,  if  not  taught, 
by  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  perhaps 
by  one  or  two  in  the  New.  And  if  this  were  the 
only  doctrine  the  Bible  contained,  if  this  were  the  only 
deity  it  revealed,  if  this  were  the  only  scheme  of 
salvation  it  proposed,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  was  as  vile  a  book  as  any  with  which 
the  world  was  ever  cursed.  But  many  of  the  Scrip 
tural  writers  speak  of  the  love  of  God.  Hundreds  of 
times  they  call  Him  by  the  name  of  Father.  And 
manifestly  that  is  the  last  expression  they  would  have 
used,  if  they  had  regarded  Him  as  an  arbitrary  and 
blood-thirsty  tyrant. 

In  one  word  then,  we  may  say  that  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  orthodoxy  are  denied  in  the  Bible,  if  not 
invariably,  at  any  rate  as  a  rule. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  urged  in  their  favour — at 
least  nothing  that  will  bear  the  slightest  investigation. 
After  all  that  can  be  said  for  them,  they  remain  as 
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repulsive  as  ever,  condemned  alike  by  reason,by  conscience, 
and  by  the  Bible.  Orthodoxy  is  essentially,  in  its  primary 
doctrines  at  any  rate,  irrational  and  immoral.  And 
the  Church  therefore,  of  which  orthodoxy  is  the  creed, 
must  be  fundamentally  corrupt. 


SECTION   VI. 
THE   MISCHIEVOUS   EFFECTS   OF    ORTHODOXY. 

Now  everything  corrupt  is  corrupting.  I  pass  on 
to  speak  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  orthodox 
faith. 

First  Orthodoxy  is  intellectually  degrading.  For  it 
discourages,  in  fact  it  is  incompatible  with,  mental 
activity.  The  Church  is  supposed  to  be  in  complete 
possession  of  the  full  knowledge  of  God.  Its  formu 
laries  are  said  to  be  not  only  infallible  but  final. 
The  great  thinkers  of  the  world  have  given  up  their 
.days  and  nights  to  grapple  with  the  mysteries  of 
existence,  but  the  orthodox  churchman — poor  fool  ! — 
looks  down  upon  them  with  contempt.  The  clergy 
have  told  him  that  he  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
He  can  only  believe  this  by  persistently  refusing  to 
think.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  lady  who  called 
one  day  upon  a  clergyman,  and  asked  the  minister's 
daughter  if  her  father  were  at  home  ?  u  Yes,"  she 
replied,  "  You'll  find  him  in  his  sermonizing  room." 
"You  mean  his  study,  I  suppose,"  said  the  lady. 
"No,"  she  answered;  "we  don't  call  it  a  study; 
Pa  doesn't  want  anyone  to  suspect  him  of  heresy." 
To  continue  orthodox,  a  man  must  be  utterly  desti- 
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tute  of  the  philosophical  spirit.  For  philosophy,  as 
Aristotle  observed,  is  the  art  of  doubting  well.  But 
orthodoxy  is  the  art  of  believing  ill,  believing  on  in 
sufficient  authority,  believing  without  investigation, 
professing  to  believe  when  the  profession  is  a  lie. 
Pree-ihought  is  invariably  used  by  ecclesiastics  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  They  have  always  endeavoured  to 
enslave  the  minds  of  their  devotees.  The  orthodox 
man  dare  not  investigate  matters.  His  creed  would 
fall  to  pieces  if  he  looked  it  in  the  face.  For  it  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  full  of  contradictions.  The  Deity  is 
said  to  be  both  three  persons  and  one.  He  is  called 
merciful,  and  yet  is  represented  as  acting  more  cruelly 
than  a  brute.  The  Bible  is  declared  to  be  infallible, 
though  it  constantly  denies  its  own  statements.  The 
next  life  is  said  to  be  a  spiritual  existence,  and  yet  we 
are  supposed  to  take  into  it  our  material  bodies.  Any 
one  who  imagines  he  believes  such  contradictions,  must 
be  using  words  without  thinking  of  what  they  mean  ; 
and  that  is  the  action  of  a  —  well,  it  is  not  the  ac 
tion  of  a  wise  man.  If  we  know  what  we  are  talking 
about,  as  soon  as  we  make  two  contradictory  statements 
we  know  that  we  do  not  believe  them  both.  Faith 
has  been  sarcastically  defined  as  "  that  which  enables 
us  to  believe  to  be  true  what  we  otherwise  know  to 
be  false."  Though  intended  as  a  sarcasm,  this  defini 
tion  represents  precisely  what  the  orthodox  do  as  a 
matter  of  a  fact  understand  by  faith.  Even  so  wise 
a  man  as  Bacon  was  once  foolish  enough  to  say,. 
"  the  more  incredible  [Y.<?.,  unbelievable]  anything 
is,  the  more  honour  we  do  God  in  believing  it.'* 
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But  honour  or  no  honour,  the  thing  cannot  be  done. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that  a  statement  is 
probably  true,  when  we  know  all  the  time  that  it  is 
certainly  false.  We  can't  believe  what  we  can't  believe, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  To  try  to  do  it, 
to  profess  to  do  it,  is  to  act  as  if  we  had  no  minds  ; 
it  is  to  commit  intellectual  suicide. 

Secondly,  orthodoxy  is  morally  degrading.  True 
religion  is  the  elevation  of  the  spirit  towards  a  good 
ness  which  is  infinitely  attractive.  That  is  of  course 
ennobling,  But  the  false  religion  of  orthodoxy  consists 
in  the  prostration  of  the  body  before  a  power  which 
is  infinitely  repellent.  And  that  cannot  but  demean  a 
man.  It  makes  him  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  dis 
tinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil, 
Deity  and  Devil.  The  orthodox  man  calls  a  superlatively 
wicked  being  by  the  sacred  name  of  God.  He  pretends  to 
worship  what  his  highest  instincts  prompt  him  to 
despise.  He  prostitutes  his  conscience  to  save  his  soul. 
From  one  who  has  done  all  this  much  morality  is  not 
to  be  expected.  And  orthodoxy,  to  give  it  its  due, 
does  not  expect  much.  Orthodoxy  distinctly  teaches 
that  morality  is  unimportant,  at  any  rate  comparatively 
unimportant.  Our  first  business,  we  are  assured  by 
most  clergymen,  is  to  escape  hell ';  and  escaping  hell 
does  not  depend  in  the  smallest  degree  upon  our 
conduct.  If  we  are  damned  it  will  be,  not  for  our 
own  wickedness,  but  for  Adam's.  If  we  are  saved  it 
will  be,  not  for  our  own  goodness,  but  for  Christ's. 
We  may  break  all  the  Ten  Commandments  ten  times 
in  the  day,  and  we  shall  not  by  doing  so  run  any 
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greater  risk  of  hell.  We  may  refrain  all  our  lives 
from  breaking  one  of  them,  and  we  shall  not  be  a 
whit  nearer  heaven.  If  we  have  anything  at  all  to  do 
in  the  matter  of  salvation,  it  is  merely  to  believe  that 
Christ  has  done  it  all.  "  I  have  sinned,"  said  Luther, 
"but  Christ  has  not  sinned.  Sin,  sin  mightily,  but 
have  all  the  more  confidence  in  Christ.  We  are  justified 
by  God  gratis.  He  imputes  righteousness  to  us,  which 
makes  us  directly  holy  as  though  we  were  altogether 
without  sin."  It  is  the  same  doctrine  that  we  find 
expressed  rather  more  grotesquely  in  the  old  Methodist 
hymn: 

"  Come  filthy,  come  nasty,  come  dirty,  come  bare, 
You  can't  be  too  nasty,  come  just  as  you  are." 

Luther,  it  is  true,  did  admit  that  there  was  a  certain 
value  in  good  conduct ;  it  answered  the  purpose  of 
what  he  called  "  adornment."  This  term  is  very 
suggestive.  "  Works,"  according  to  orthodoxy,  are  not 
essential  to  salvation.  We  can  be  saved  just  as  well 
without  them.  They  are  not  the  necessities  but  the 
luxuries,  so  to  speak,  of  the  spiritual  life.  They  are 
like  jewels  or  ribbons,  which  can  be  dispensed  w'th 
at  the  option  of  the  wearer.  And  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  they  so  often  are  dispensed 
with.  Men  are  apt  to  be  economical  in  regard  to 
moral  "adornment."  As  they  can  be  saved  by  Christ's 
merits,  they  not  unnaturally  think  it  superfluous  to 
have  any  of  their,  own.  Very  few  persons  will  take 
the  trouble  to  do  right,  when  they  really  believe  it 
does  not  much  matter  whether  they  do  right  or 
wrong.  The  Reformation,  as  it  was  called,  emphasized 
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by  a  complete  dissolution  of  morals.  This  fact  has 
been  established  by  a  vast  mass  of  evidence  collected 
by  Dr.  Dollinger,  and  indeed  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  "  Reformers"  themselves.  Over  and  over  again 
Luther  declared  that  the  last  state  of  things  was  worse 
than  the  first.  And  one  reason  for  this,  he  admitted, 
was  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  his  own  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith. 

And  not  only  does  orthodoxy  encourage  wickedness 
in  general,  but  it  encourages  cruelty  in  particular — 
the  worst  of  all  forms  of  wickedness.  Hell  is  the  pre 
dominant  idea  in  the  creed  of  Christendom.  I  will 
give  you  a  couple  of  illustrations  which  may  serve  to 
show  what  a  firm  hold  it  has  taken  of  the  popular 
mind.  The  first  story  is  about  a  little  Scotch  girl. 
It  is  a  true  story  ;  I  used  to  know  the  child  when  I 
was  a  student  in  Edinburgh.  One  day  when  she  had 
been  naughty,  her  mother  told  her  that  God  would  be 
displeased.  "  Pooh  !  "  she  replied,  "  God  is  so  busy  burn 
ing  up  the  bad  people  in  hell,  he  will  have  no  time 
to  attend  to  me."  And  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  in  Christendom  to-day  who  agree  with  her  in 
thinking  that  God's  chief  occupation,  or  at  least  one 
of  His  chief  occupations,  is  "  burning  up  the  bad  people 
in  hell."  The  other  story  is  about  an  old  woman  over 
ninety,  the  first  parishioner  I  visited  after  I  was  ordained. 
She  was  dying,  and  she  asked  me  to  tell  her  if  she 
was  all  right  for  the  next  world.  I  enquired  what 
she  considered  her  qualifications.  She  replied  that  she 
had  always  had  a  great  respect  for  the  clergy.  I  said, 
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"  Good.  Anything  else  ?  "  "  Well,  yes,"  she  answered— 
and  here  was  evidently  her  strong  point — "  we  had  a 
big  oven  in  my  old  home,  and  I  never  went  past  that 
oven  without  thinking  of  hell."  This  again  represents 
a  very  common  view  as  to  what  constitutes  religion. 
It  is  often  supposed  to  consist  in  respecting  the  clergy 
and  believing  in  hell.  And,  alas  !  there  are  many 
orthodox  persons  who  not  only  believe  in  hell — in 
the  vulgarest  of  hells — but  positively  love  it,  They 
gloat  over  the  torments  of  the  lost.  Calvin  speaks 
of  u  the  delightful  benefit "  of  the  predestination  of  the 
lost.  Tertullian,  one  of  the  "  Fathers,"  said  that 
"the  sweetest  music  of  heaven  would  be  the  wailings 
of  the  lost."  And  only  a  few  years  ago  I  heard 
a  clergyman  deliver  himself  as  follows  :  "  My  hearers, 
you  may  imagine  that  when  you  are  in  heaven  and 
look  down  upon  your  friends  in  hell,  your  happiness 
will  be  somewhat  marred.  But  no,  not  a  bit  of  it. 
By  that  time  you  will  be  so  purified  and  perfected, 
that  as  you  gaze  upon  that  sea  of  suffering,  it  will 
only  increase  your  joy." 

In  the  whole  range  of  human  history  it  is  impossible  to 
find  anything  more  perniciously  degrading  than  the  con 
temptible  conception  of  Truth  and  the  blasphemous 
conception  of  God  which  form  the  essence  of  modern 
orthodoxy. 


SECTION  VII. 
THE  CHRISTIANITY  OF  CHRIST. 

I  may  be  asked,  Is  there  no  good  in  orthodoxy  ?  Is 
the  Church  all  corrupt  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  the  Creed 
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of  Christendom  which  Reason  and  Conscience  can 
approve  ?  Surely— some  one  may  say  to  me— surely, 
if  ecclesiastical  teaching  were  all  and  always  as  bad  as 
you  have  represented  it,  if  orthodoxy  were  half  as 
detestable  as  you  have  tried  to  make  out,  we  should 
not  find  so  many  good  men  professing  it  and  declaring 
that  it  had  made  them  good.  Now  this  objection  is 
very  pertinent,  and  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  it. 

You  will  have  observed  that  I  constantly  speak  of  the 
doctrines  I  am  attacking  as  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
orthodoxy.  Occasionally  they  have  been  put  forward  as 
the  whole  truth.  This  has  been  done  by  the  Antinomians 
and  certain  other  small  sects.  But  in  all  the  great  churches 
of  Christendom,  along  with  these  fundamental  doctrines, 
others  have  been  taught— doctrines  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  doctrines  that  are  profoundly  beautiful  and  true. 
Most  of  you  probably  have  only  known  orthodoxy  under 
this  complex  form.  It  is  this  combination  of  dissimilar 
doctrines  which  constitutes  the  modern  creed  of  Christen 
dom.  And  some  men  have  dwelt  so  exclusively  upon  the 
good  elements  in  the  creed  as  practically  to  ignore  the 
rest.  From  them  the  essential  hideousness  of  orthodoxy 
has  been  concealed  ;  in  their  case  its  essential  mischiev- 
ousness  has  been  counteracted.  And  no  wonder.  For  if 
all  that  is  bad  be  eliminated  from  modern  Christianity, 
there  remains  something  of  priceless  and  eternal  value. 
Take  away  from  the  Christianity  of  Christendom  every 
thing  which  reason  or  conscience  condemns,  and  you  get 
back  to  the  simple  Christianity  of  Christ. 

The  religion  of  the  Nazarene  was  a  religion  of  conduct. 
It  is  true  that  He  spoke  of  belief  ;  but  by  this  belief— or 
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faith  as  it  is  more  accurately  rendered— He  meant,  not 
assent  to  dogma,  but  devotion  to  Himself.  He  tried  to 
awaken  this  devotion  in  men,  because  He  knew  that  a 
personal  attachment  is  the  strongest  motive  in  life.  As 
for  creeds,  no  teacher  since  the  world  began  ever  said  less 
about  them  than  Christ.  The  one  burden  of  His  preach 
ing  was  conduct.  He  laid  down  no  dogmas,  He  invented 
no  formulae,  He  made  no  metaphysical  definitions. 
Questions  which  used  to  keep  Christendom  in  a  state  of 
frantic  turmoil  were  never  even  suggested  by  Christ  Him 
self.  The  so-called  Christian  Church  has  spent  the  best 
of  its  energy  in  discussing  subjects  which  are  almost  unin 
telligible  and  altogether  unpractical.  For  centuries 
ecclesiastics  fought  like  tigers  over  the  question  whether 
Christ's  substance  —  whatever  that  might  be  —  was 
ofj,oov(nog  or  ofjLoiovaioc,  i.e.,  the  same  as  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  Father  or  only  similar.  The  two  words 
differ  merely  by  the  letter  t,  the  smallest  letter  in  the 
Greek  alphabet ;  and  the  size  of  this  letter  about  corres 
ponds  to  the  importance  of  the  discussion.  The  Christian 
Church  was  literally  rent  asunder  by  what  is  called  the 
fih'oqtie  clause  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  z.<?.,  by  the  question 
whether  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds— whatever  that  may 
mean— from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  from  the  Father 
alone.  Christ  cared  for  none  of  these  metaphysical 
logomachies.  He  had  something  else  to  think  of,  some 
thing  better  to  do.  In  the  last  address  which  he  delivered 
to  His  disciples,  He  three  times  summed  up  the  whole  of 
His  teaching  in  the  words  of  the  golden  rule.  "  A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 
"  This  is  My  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another." 
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"  These  things  I  command  you,  that  ye  love  one  an 
other.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  And  in  His 
description  of  the  last  judgment  He  most  emphatically 
asserts  that  our  salvation  will  depend  upon  our  con 
duct  ;  not  upon  what  He  did,  but  upon  what  we  have 
done  ;  not  upon  His  death,  but  upon  our  own  life.  u  Come 
for  ye  have  done  these  acts  of  kindness.  Depart,  for  ye 
have  not  done  them."  Salvation  by  conduct,  or  in  other 
words  salvation  of  character,  is  the  only  salvation  of  which 
Christ  ever  spoke. 

But,  say  the  orthodox,  that  is  not  religion  at  all,  that 
is  only  morality.  Well,  if  so,  morality  without  a  God  is 
infinitely  better  than  a  God  without  morality.  But  in 
truth  morality  is  religion— religion  in  the  germ,  religion 
not  yet  come  to  consciousness  of  itself.  There  are  many 
so-called  atheists  who 

"  Adore  and  worship  when  they  know  it  not  ; 
Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  their  thought. 
Devout  beyond  the  meaning  of  their  will." 

To  do  our  duty  is,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  Devotion  to  goodness  is  unconscious 
— if  hot  conscious — devotion  to  God.  Christ  knew 
this,  as  the  greatest  religious  teachers  have  always 
known  it.  Listen.  "The  righteous  will  say  to  me, 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  hungry  and  fed  thee  ? 
or  thirsty  and  gave  thee  drink  ?  when  saw  we 
thee  naked  and  clothed  thee  ?  or  sick  or  in  prison 
and  visited  thee  ?  And  the  King  shall  answer,  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  did  it  unto  me.  Come,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
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for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."     You  remem 
ber  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  : 

"  Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase  !  ) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

An  Angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

'  What  writest  thou  ?  '    The  Vision  raised  its  head, 

And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  '  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.' 

*  And  is  mine  one  ?  '  said  Abou.     '  Nay  not  so,' 

Replied  the  Angel.     Abou  spake  more  low, 

But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  'I  pray  thee  then 

Write  me  as  one  that  lores  his  fellow  men.' 

The  Angel  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next  night 

He  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 

And  lo  !    Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest." 

That  might  have  been  written  by  Christ  himself. 

The  religion  of  conduct  has  been,  as  I  said  just  now, 
the  religion  of  all  the  great  teachers  of  the  world.  The 
same  kind  of  doctrine  was  taught  by  Isaiah,  Zoroaster, 
Confucius,  Gautama,  each  in  his  own  degree  and 
manner.  They  all  protested  against  the  false  religion 
of  conventionality  in  the  midst  of  which  they  found 
themselves.  They  all  insisted  on  the  paramount  im 
portance  of  conduct.*  But  soon  after  the  reformers 
passed  away  the  old  corruptions  sprang  up  again  and 
flourished  more  grievously  than  ever. 

So  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  Christianity.  Christ's 
teaching  has  been  transformed  past  all  recognition. 

*  In  a  book  just  published  ("  Dogma  and  the  Church  of  England," 
Blackwood)  it  is  shown,  with  great  learning  and  ability,  that  through 
out  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  there  has  been  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  clergymen  who  have  taught  the  same  doctrine. 
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How  far  this  transformation  was  due  to  ignorance  or 
stupidity,  and  how  far  it  was  the  result  of  wilful  dis 
honesty,  -it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enquire.  But  the 
fact  of  the  transformation  is  indisputable.  The  Religion 
which  now  claims  to  have  been  given  to  the  world  by 
Christ  is  founded  on  the  heathenish  idea  of  sacrifice; 
it  has  for  superstructure  the  complicated  theology  of  the 
"  Fathers ; "  and  it  is  in  all  its  essential  features 
thoroughly  alien  to  the  ideas  and  aims  of  the  Naza- 
rene.  What  usually  passes  current  in  the  present  day 
under  the  name  of  Christianity  is  a  compound  of  pre- 
Christian  paganism,  post-Christian  metaphysics,  and  a 
little — a  very  little — of  the  actual  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself.  Unfortunately  in  the  Articles  and  other 
formularies  of  the  Church  it  is  the  worthless  doctrines 
— the  pagan  and  patristic  doctrines — which  hold  the 
foremost  place.  The  wrath  of  God,  propitiation  by 
blood,  justification  by  imputed  righteousness,  the  su 
preme  importance  of  creed — these  are  held  to  be  the 
primary  truths.  Whereas  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
salvation  of  character,  the  importance  of  conduct — these 
ideas,  when  not  ignored  altogether,  have  been  relegated 
to  a  secondary  place.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  has  been 
cast  into  the  shade  by  the  doctrines  of  -theologians. 
Ecclesiasticism  has  been  substituted  for  Christianity. 
The  priests  have  taught  the  falsest  of  theologies  in 
stead  of  the  truest  of  religions.  Worst  of  all  they 
have  called  themselves  Christians.  They  have  made 
Christ  responsible  for  the  immoralities  and  puerilities 
of  their  own  mischievous  teaching.  And  in  so  doing 
they  have  heaped  infamy  upon  the 'holy  name  of  Jesus. 


"They  have  crucified  the  Son   of  God  afresh  and  put 
him  to  an  open  shame." 

CONCLUSION. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  It  is  a  law  or 
nature  that  adaptation  to  environment  is  life,  that  want 
of  adaptation  is  death.  This  is  true  of  physical 
organisms,  and  it  is  also  true  of  social  institutions.  It 
is  an  eternal  and  universal  law.  Institutions  can  only 
continue  to  exist  by  adapting  themselves  to  their 
surroundings.  Now  the  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  modern  civilisation.  Both 
morally  and  intellectually  it  is  centuries  behind  the 
age.  The  most  highly  educated  people  have  discarded 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  orthodoxy.  Even  the 
average  man  is  beginning  to  look  upon,  those  doctrines 
with  suspicion  and  contempt.  They  are  opposed  to 
the  best  instincts  of  the  race,  instincts  which  are 
becoming  every  day  more  authoritative.  The  Church 
is  bound,  therefore,  to  be  either  reformed  or  destroyed. 
If  it  is  not  reformed  from  within,  it  will  be  destroyed 
from  without.  And  by  reform  I  do  not  mean  any 
patching  up  of  the  Articles,  any  tinkering  of  the 
Creeds.  It  must  be  a  thorough,  radical,  absolute  reform. 
The  Church  must  get  rid  altogether  of  what  it  now 
regards  as  fundamental.  It  must  begin  again  from  the 
beginning.  It  must  take  a  fresh  start  from  Christ. 
The  last  two  thousand  years  of  ecclesiastical  nightmare 
must  be  as  though  they  had  never  been.  The  Church 
must  be  born  again. 

I  know  people  will  say  it    is   absurd  to  suppose  that 
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the  Church  is  in  danger,  when  nobody  or  scarcely  any 
body  has  seen  it  except  myself.  But  no  matter  who 
sees  it,  no  matter  though  it  had  not  been  seen  at  all, 
the  danger  is  there  ;  for  want  of  adaptation  is  death. 
I  know  people  will  say  it  is  great  presumption  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  inferior  clergy  to  declare  there  is 
danger,  when  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  think  there  is 
none.  Well,  it  may  be  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  speak 
of  such  matters,  but  etiquette  or  no  etiquette,  the 
danger  is  there ;  for  want  of  adaptation  is  death.  I 
know  it  will  be  said,  as  it  has  been  so  often  said 
already,  that  I  am  shallow  and  flippant,  that  the  way 
in  which  I  deal  with  sacred  subjects  is  irreverent  and 
in  bad  taste.  All  this  is  legitimate  criticism  for  some 
purposes  and  in  some  connections,  but  it  does  not 
touch  the  matter  in  hand.  Were  my  demerits 
and  deficiencies  ten  thousand  times  as  great  as  the 
most  hostile  critic  can  ever  represent  them  to  be 
the  fact  would  still  remain  that  want  of  adaptation  is 
death.  There  is  no  possibility  of  evading  this  law. 
Ridicule  will  not  alter  it ;  it  is  not  to  be  laughed  out 
of  existence.  Reasoning  will  not  change  it ;  it  is  not  to 
be  argued  away.  For  a  while,  no  doubt,  it  may  be 
ignored  ;  it  may  be  seemingly  disobeyed  with  impunity  ; 
but  the  effects  of  the  disobedience  are  only  accumulat 
ing  for  a  more  terrible  catastrophe  in  the  end.  Come 
what  may,  therefore,  my  future  vindication  is  assured. 
If  the  Church  survives  it  will  be — and  it  will  be 
seen  to  be— because  of  adaptation.  If  the  Church 
perishes  it  will  be — and  it  will  be  seen  to  be — for 
want  of  adaptation.  All  the  world  will  by-and-by 
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acknowledge  that  what  I  said  to-night  was  true. 
Adaptation  to  environment  is  life  ;  want  of  adaptation 
is  death.  It  is  a  fact  of  nature  ;  it  is  a  law  of  the 
universe  ;  it  is  the  will  of  God.  Upon  that  I  rely. 

"  And  saved  by  such  divine  alliance 

From  terrors  of  defeat, 
Unvauntingly,  yet  with  defiance, 

One  man  the  world  may  meet." 
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